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WHAT'S NEW IN WESTERN LIVING 


THIS MODERN GARDEN TABLE is almost as simple as posts plus 
plywood. The idea originated with two young artists, Ernest Am- 
berg and Hugo Hirth, and the table itself is for sale in their applied 
arts shop in San Francisco — but, say they as well as we, any home 
craftsman can copy it. More about the table and set-up on page 15. 














THE INSTANT YOU STEP ON THE STARTER—over 100 metal parts inside your motor | §T IS EASY TO MAKE A “TOUGH” OIL merely for high speeds and high heat—or a 
start moving. Unless your oil flows quickly—instantly—to all these vital spots, the 
parts run ‘‘dry’’ of oil and serious wear results! 








FAST-FLOWING oil merely for quick starting. The problem has been to combine 


BOTH of these important qualities in the same oil. 


One Start can cause more 
engine Wear than a Z-mile-a-minute Grind 


This new Fast-Flowing Oil 
reduces strain of today’s 
“Stop-and-Go” driving 


HE average driver starts his en- 
gine over 3500 times a year! 

The “‘strain’”’ of starting is far greater 
than before. Pistons travel up and 
down in cylinders twice as fast... 
separated from the cylinders by only 
1/2000 of an inch. 


The starting period, automotive en- 
gineers say, can cause approximately 
three-fourths of engine wear. 

To meet this new driving problem, 
Shell engineers have developed a new 
oil at a cost of $3,000,000. 

The new Golden Shell Oil is FAST- 
FLOWING, yet TOUGH. 

It flows instantly in starting—even 
on the coldest days. Yet under intense 
motor heat, the new Golden Shell 
holds its body and resists breaking 
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THE NEW Golden Shell MOTOR OIL 
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down into sludge and carbon! 
It is possible for the recommended 
grade of the new Golden Shell to: 


1. Add a year to the life of your engine! 


2. SAVE you up to 50% of your engine 
repairs. (Many repairs can cost from 
$10 to $100.) 


3. SAVE you a galion of gasoline in every 

tankful. (The “drag” of an oil that is too 

heavy can waste over 5% of your power.) 
The new Golden Shell Motor Oil is on 
sale today at over 30,000 neighborly 
Shell stations from Coast to Coast. 
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Every 5 Minutes a Woman 
Buys a Plymouth! 


IT HAS THE BEAUTY, ECONOMY, COMFORT AND SAFETY WOMEN DEMAND 


























(Above) WOMEN LIKE the ease of Plym- 
outh’s shock-proof, fight-free steering, its 
smooth ride and the easy way it handles. 


| They find “All Three” priced 
about Alike...but Plymouth Offers 
them most for their Money 


(Left) LUXURIOUS FLOATING RIDE with 
correct weight distribution... and the rest- 

ful comfort of soft, chair-height seats. 
ss HE BEST SHOPPERS”’ buy Plymouths. 
Evidence of this is the way Plymouths 
are bought by women...actually one every 

five minutes! 

And women shop carefully ... looking and 
comparing...until they find the best value 
... the best way to buy a motor car today. 
“Look at All Three” low-priced cars. 
. You’ll see why good shoppers pick Plym- 
outh. Priced with the lowest...it gives great- 


er smartness, comfort, safety and economy. PRICED WITH THE LOWEST q 
Only Plymouth of “‘All Three” has botha Terms as low as $25 a ment 


Safety-Steel body and Hydraulic brakes. $ 
Drive this new 1936 Plymouth before you 
buy any low-priced car. Ask your Chrysler, f yr 


Dodge or De Soto dealer, today! AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT == DEMAND SAFETY...Plymouth gives protection 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA of both Safety-Steel headend Hydraulic brakes. 


PLYMOUTH cacarcars 


e TUNE IN ED WYNN, GRAHAM McNAMEE AND ALL-STAR CAST, TUESDAY NIGHTS, N.B.C.RED NETWORK | 
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Shore visits at ACAPULCO, 
MEXICO -PANAMA- HAVANA! 


ADDED 
ATTRACTIONS 


sailing with 
PANAMA PACIFIC 


to 


NEW YORK 





Largest ships... 
Fastest schedules... Coast to Coast 


S. S. VIRGINIA + S. S. CALIFORNIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Make reservations now! 


Thoughtful hospitality. Unexcelled cui- 
sine. All staterooms outside. Comfort- 
able twin beds. Open air swimming 
pools, favorite sports, bars, libraries, 
first-run talkies. Air-conditioned dining 
salons. 


RATES — First Class to New York from 
$185 ($190 after June 5) — $225 at cer- 
tain seasons. Tourist Cabin from $125. 
Up to 25% reduction on round trip by 
steamer. ‘‘Circle Tours” by rail or water 
starting from your own home town; go 
either way by steamer. Also steamer- 
plane tours. 

MEXICO TOURS (roundtrip water and rail) 
— Two and three weeks of sight-seeing 
in Mexico at low, all-expense rates. 
Visit Acapulco, Taxco, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico City, other fascinating spots, 
PANAMA VACATIONS — Three-week 
round trips with 4% days at the Isth- 


RE mus. Inclusive cost tours. 
SS 


Ask your Travel Agent 
for full details—or call 


Pinama Prajic Mine 


665 Market St., (Palace Hotel) San Francis- 
co. Offices in Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 
and all principal cities 
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Devil’s Chim- 
ney, Drakens- 
berg Mountains 






This 
Is SOUTH 
AFRICA’S YEAR 


Rissik Street, 


Johannesburg 


At Johannesburg, September 
15, 1936 to January 15, 1937, 
the Empire Exhibit will blazon 
forth the splendid advance of 
the “Sunny Sub-Continent.”’ 


Visit this impressive exposition 
in the ‘City of Sunshine and 
Gold’’! Take advantage of the 
opportunity for tours to South 
Africa’s famous wonder sights 
— view Victoria Falls, motor 
through the vast game reserve 
of Kruger National Park, see 
the mysterious Zimbabwe 
Ruins, picturesque Zulus, great 
gold and diamond mines, and 
the tomb of Rhodes, the ‘‘Em- 
pire Builder.” 


Fascinating,too,aresunny Dur- 
ban, the Valley of a Thousand 
Hills, the weird Karoo, the 
Cango Caves, gay seaside re- 
sorts, and the varied attrac- 
tions of the Cape Province. 


Modern railways, airplanes, 
and motor buses, and excellent 
hotels, assure travel comfort. 


The glories of South Africa 
await you! An exhilarating 
climate! Exotic flowers in wild 
profusion, charming hospital- 
ity! Come to South Africa! 


Detailed information from 
all tourist and travel agents. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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Picture the combustion 
chamber of your motor packed 
with gas under high pressure! 


SPARK—and combustion 

temperatures climb even to 
4,500° Fahrenheit! Ten thousand 
times a minute it happens—more 
in some cars—new gusts of blazing 
gases, flaming against pistons and 
cylinder walls—from six to sixteen 
volcanoes under the hood ! 


What about your OIL? 


In the greater engine speeds 
and horsepower of today’s cars, 
high temperatures are natural and 


Temperatures reach 4,500°F. 
Crankcase Temperatures reach . . 280°F. 


\ Bearing Temperatures reach ..330°F. 
WW 


EVEN WHEN YOUR HEAT GAUGE SAYS 


advantageous. Crankcase oil temper- 
atures may reach 280° F. Nobody 
knows how hot the oil film gets in 
a dozen super-heated spots. You 
need to be careful—watch your oil! 

With the new RPM Motor Oil 
all the hot-spots in your car are 
protected. Standard Oil research 
engineers created this fine lubricant 
especially for the punishing heats 
and pressures of the new cars—it’s 
unsurpassed in any car. Longer oil 
life—longer engine life—you get 
both with this luxury motor oil. 

Use “RPM” and never fear for 
lubricating failures — you won't 
have them. 
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MOTOR OIL unsurpassed 


No motor oil at any 
price can give you more A 
and better lubrication. QUART 


“RPM” is a registered trade-mark 


“COOL” 


Sirs 


‘A NEW STANDARD OIL PRODUCT. 
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In Southwest Utah 


Canyons, cliffs, and castles, cut by 


weather into strange, fantastic shapes; 
colors that don’t look like earth but are; 
forest, mountain, and desert, all in one 
unbelievable scene — these are the things 
that make southwest Utah worth going 
to from wherever you are. 


How To Go; What 
To See en Route 


A main artery (Highway 91) runs 
through this fantastically beautiful coun- 
try. Via Las Vegas, the center of the 
area is less than 500 miles from Los An- 
geles. (Boulder Dam is but a motor step 
from Vegas.) The white Mormon temple 
at St. George can be seen soon after you 
cross the Utah line. St. George is the 
heart of Utah’s Dixie, the fertile Rio 
Virgin Valley, where, in the ’60’s, Mor- 
mon pioneers grew the cotton, tobacco, 
and peanuts of the Deep South. The Vir- 
gin Valley curves away eastward — and 
a branch of the road with it — to the en- 
trance to Zion National Park. From St. 
George another branch leads north to 
Dixie National Forest, rich in trout 
streams, deer, and mountain views. On 
the highway, before you get to Cedar 
City, you come to where the 8 marvelous 
Kolob Canyons have been cut into the 
sheer vermilion cliffs of Kolob Plateau 
on your right. 

From San Francisco to this wonder- 
land it’s less than 800 miles via Las Vegas, 
a little more than 1000 via Salt Lake 
City, and about 750 via Ely, Nev. The 
Ely way is less improved than the others, 
but near the Utah line it runs close to 
Lehman Caves, of great but little-known 
beauty. The Salt Lake City way will be 
the same, for the last 300 miles, as the 
route from Spokane (1,073 miles to 
Cedar City), Portland (1,125), and Se- 
attle (1,267). From Salt Lake it runs 
down toward Dixie through country of 
ascending interest. At Fillmore is the site 
of Utah’s old State House. East of Bea- 
ver and high in the Parowan Mountains 
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is Puffer Lake, favorite of many campers. 

3ut people who lean toward primitive 
country may lean toward leaving High- 
way 91 before they get to Fillmore. They 
may cut over east from Nephi in the Wa- 
satch Mountains, to join Highway 89 and 
follow it south to Sigurd, whence a side 
road juts out east to Torrey and Hanks- 
ville, either of which is the jumping-off 
place for magnificent undeveloped Utah 
— things like Fish Lake, at 8,750 feet, 
one of the best stocked in the U.S.; 
Aquarius Plateau, as high as 11,600 feet, 
covered with forests and dotted with 
lakes ; Wayne Wonderland, candidate for 
a National Monument (see March Sun- 
set); and the Dirty Devil River that 
flows into the Colorado. 


Seeing the National 
Park Country 


However you get there, southwest Utah 
has 3 must-see’s, all within a radius of 
50 miles, and all joined by good roads. 

Bryce Canyon National Park takes its 
name from Ebenezer Bryce, Mormon 
pioneer. It’s a colossal amphitheater cut 
1,000 feet deep into the pink and white 
sandstone of Paunsaugut Plateau. It con- 
tains temples, domes, and spires, in 
strange shapes that change with the 
vears, in undreamed-of colors that change 
with the light. To the Piutes it was 
Bowl-Shaped-Canyon-With-Red-Rocks- 
Standing- Up-Like- Men. Roads lead to 
some of the fine spots in the park: In- 
spiration Point, Bryce Point, Little 
Bryce, Natural Bridge, Rainbow Point. 
Foot and horse trails lead to others: 
Queen’s Garden, Silent City, Fairyland, 
Wall Street, and Peek-a-boo Canyon. Be 
on the west rim in the morning, on the 
east in the afternoon. 

Cedar Breaks National Monument is 7 
canyons side by side. The forested rims 
are 10,000 feet above the sea and 2,000 
above the canyon floors. Pinkish red pre- 
dominates in the wind-and-water-made 
battlements, but there are whites, creams, 
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THE IDEAL VACATION 
TRAVEL 





This year enjoy the 
best vacation you've 
ever had — 


GO BY 
GREYHOUND 


No other transportation offers 
quite so enjoyable a way to 
reach any chosen vacation spot 
— and certainly no other offers 
so many miles for so few dollars. 








Greyhound offers more service 
— frequent, convenient depar- 
tures to more vacation areas, 
cities, beaches, lakes, mountains 
and national parks than any 
other travel system. 





New Low Fares 
to Redwood 
Highway and 
Russian River 
Points 





NEW LOW ROUND 
TRIP FARES EAST 


VISIT the: Seti Diego 


Exposition and the 
Vancouver Golden Jubilee 





Let your local Greyhound Agent help you 
plan your trip. 

For complete information on Greyhound 
Travel see your local agent or write L. D. 
JONES, 201 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, California, 
Dept. S17. 
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VACATION 
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DIRECTORY 

















FOLDERS and RATES may be obtained by writing direct to 
the Sunset-Recommended Vacation Directory Advertisers 











HOTELS 


———_— RESORTS ———_ 








the finest in . Northwest. We're proud of 
our good food, comfortable beds and 
Steady service—and the rates are moderate. 
Theatres, and shopping districts 
are nearby—convenient for tourist or com- 
mercial traveller. 1000 rooms—all with bath. 


FRANK HULL, MANAGER 
e 














the HEATHMAN HOTELS 


Broadway and Salmon Sts., in the center of 
Portland’s Theater and Shopping Districts. 


500 Delightful, Homelike Rooms. 
Rates From $2.25 Per Day With Bath. 


PORTLAND’S 
NEWEST HOTELS 
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In Downtown LOS ANGELES 


Unsurpassed service and luxury 555 Rooms 
Baths 


are yours at amazingly low cost 


Easy chairs, sleep inspirin beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
3 Mopzrate Pricep ResTauRANTS 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 











——AUTO TRAILERS—— 








“Travel the Gypsy Way” 


Trailers of Quality. 
Ask Your Automobile Dealer 
or Send for Catalogue .. . 
GYPSY CARAVAN CO. 
Derr. S The Gypsy Caravan 
3705 GAGE AVENUE BELL, CALIFORNIA 











—DUDE RANCHES AND PACKERS— 


sicrea PACK TRIPS 


Ride the High Sierra Trail for an ideal 
vacation. Our stock and equipment are 








In the Feather River Wonderland 
Forest Lodge is the ideal vacation choice for the en- 
tire family — fishing, riding, swimming, congenial 
guests en friendly Rye rman You will be pleased 
with the homey rustic cabins and excellent food. For 
information write Harry West. 

FOREST LODGE 
Greenville, Plumas County, California 





COFFEE CREEK CHALET 


A Mountain-Home Ranch Resort in Virgin Trinity 
County. Horseback Riding, Lake and Stream Fishing, 
Swimming, Camping, Boating, Panning Gold, Saddle 
Trips and Camp Pack Tours through the Salmon- 
Trinity Alps Primitive Area. 

Write to 


MR. AND MRS. RAY E. TAPIE 
Coffee P.O., Trinity County, California 





CRUISES FROM SUNSET PORTS 


Do you want to go on a cruise? Do you want 
to know how much time and money it will take? 
Suppose you have three weeks’ vacation and want 
to make a choice of a number of three-week trips. 
You want to know what the minimum fare will 
be either first class or tourist class; how long you 
will be at sea en route, etc. Cruises From Sunset 
Ports, a leaflet compiled by the Travel Depart- 
ment, answers all these questions. Send a stamped 
envelope for a free copy of this leaflet. 





LAKE ARROWHEAD 





2‘ Hours From tos Angeles, Scenic High Gear State Highway 










HOBERG’S 


Among the Pines 


Lake County’s largest mountain resort. 
College Orchestra. Full vacation features. 
~\ Information, Hoberg’s Post Office, Lake County, Calif. 





On the Yosemite-Tioga 
TIOGA LOD GE U8. 395 highways. 
MONO LAKE, CALIF. —_ 


Angeles Route. 
The Perfectly Located Stop-over Midst Unique 
Scenic Beauty. Best of Modern Accommodations. 
Rates without bath, $1 and $1.50; with bath, $2.50 
up. For reservations address Tioga Lodge, Mono 
fiie. Calif., or see any travel bureau. 








COTTAGE CITY AT LUCERNE 


on Clear Lake, Lake County, California 


Fishing, Hunting, Golfing, Svioming. Tennis, Rid- 
ing. @ Single ‘Cabins without bath from_$1.00 up; 
with bath from $1.50 up. gee: ape ge wath 
bath from $2.00 up. Special weekly rates. For 
reservations write Allene Quigley, Seties | Man- 
ager, Lucerne, Lake County, California, or Cottage 
City Company, Russ Building, San Francisco. Tele- 
phone DOug as 4214. 





the best—packers, guides and cooks are 

young and expe rienced men. All details 

of a pack trp for any size party ar- 

ranged as desired. For folders, rates and information write to 
MINERAL KING PACKING CO. 

Mineral King California 

















A Vacation At Fallen Leaf Lodge! 


The ideal location on Fallen Leaf Lake, five miles from | 
Lake Tahoe. Fishing, a an ovenasas, dancing—ideal | 
| for families. American plan and 


| tions. Write to Fallen Leaf “pe he Fallen Leaf P. O., Calif. | 











yellows, lavenders, purples, and browns. 
Easy to see are Point Supreme, Point 
Lookout, and Point Perfection — all 


true to their names. By taking trails down‘ 


into the canyons, you can see the Walls 
of Jericho and the Gate of the Forbidden 
City. 

Zion National Park is lower than Cedar 
Breaks and Bryce. The floor of the can- 
yon is about 4,000 feet — half as high 
above the sea as Bryce. Whereas you first 
look down into Bryce and Cedar Breaks, 
you first look up at Zion. Put the car-top 
down. Zion gives you a good idea of how 
the whole region was formed, for you 
look up at a cross-section of the different 
layers of colored rock that underlie the 
land. Above Zion’s vermilion cliffs rise 
white temples, sometimes topped with 
Bryce’s pink. 

The Mukuntuweap River, a tributary 
to the Virgin, made Zion Canyon. From 
the lower canyon-end near the Streaked 
Wall and the East Temple, the road as- 
cends between cliffs that startle with 
their hues, to Sinawava Temple. Here 
ends the road; near here begins the Nar- 
rows. Up the Narrows is a 2-mile horse- 
back trip full of thrills. Don’t go with- 
out a guide. Before you get to the end of 
the road, from the foot of Cable Moun- 
tain a horsetrail climbs to the east rim, 
whence you can see Kaibab Forest on 
the Grand Canyon’s north rim, and Utah’s 
Dixie; and from the foot of Angels 
Landing, another one goes to the west 
rim, whence you can see Utah, Arizona, 
and Nevada, like a brilliant relief map. 
Besides all this, Zion has notable cliff 
dwellings, natural bridges, waterfalls, 
petrified forests, deer herds, wildflowers 
in season, and part of the spectacular Mt. 


Carmel Highway from Zion to Kanab 
Lodge and the Grand Canyon. 

; 2 
Accommodations, 7 
Clothes, and Books it 

Luxury-lovers and simple folk will all 
find what they want in accommodations. 
Bryce Canyon Lodge is an attractive cen- 
tral building with both small and de luxe 
guest houses grouped around it. Euro- 
pean plan rates run from $1.50 up with 
2 in a room; meals come to $3.25 a day, 
table d’hote. Housekeeping cabins, $2.25 
to $2.75. Here you'll find, also, auto camp, 
service station, store, cafeteria, and laun- 
dry facilities. No park fee. Cedar Breaks 
Lodge has a few guest lodges at $1 a 
person with 2 in a room. El Escalante 
Hotel at Cedar City has rooms from $1.25 
up. Rates and accommodations at Zion 
Lodge are the same as at Bryce. Park fee 
here, $1. 

Wear ordinary motoring clothes, but 
remember the altitude and take warm 
wraps for cool evenings — especially in 
Bryce and Cedar Breaks. Take riding 
pants, riding boots (or stout shoes and 
puttees), riding gloves, binoculars, and 
a camera — a color camera, if you have 
one. 

For a booklet with a practical map, 
beautiful colored illustrations, and a 
wealth of information about this coun- 
try, send 9 cents in stamps to the Sunset 
Travel Department. An extra 3-cent 
stamp will bring a list of good books to 
read about the southwest Utah country. 
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PICK OF THE MONTH 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


Headliners 

Vancouver’s Golden Jubilee, July 1-Sept. 7. 
9 weeks of celebrating, each week set aside for a 
special feature. 

Silverado Trail Festival at Calistoga, Calif., 
July 3, 4, 5. Sports and games of early California, 
and Mt. St. Helena in action. 

The largest outdoor one-day dog show on the 
Coast, Del Monte Kennel Club Show, at Hotel 
Del Monte, July 12, brings entries from all over 
the country. 

Fleet Week in the Puget Sound, July 13-18. 
Seattle entertains the officers. 

California Salinas Rodeo, Horse Show, and 
Fair, July 16-19, at Salinas, Calif., one of the big- 
gest shows of the year in the West. 

Utah Covered Wagon Days Celebration, Salt 
Lake City, July 22-24. 

Santa Barbara County Fair at Santa Maria, 
Calif., July 22-26. 
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Music 
Symphonies Under the Stars at Hollywood Bow}, 
Hollywood, begin this month; 3 concerts weekly, 
July 7 to Aug. 28. Tuesday nights are devoted to 
symphony, Thursday to ballet and opera, Friday 
features soloists. 

Portland Symphony Concerts Under the Stars 
at Multnomah Auditorium, Portland, scheduled 
for July 7, 14, 21, 28 and Aug. 4. 

Pro Arte String Quartette of Brussels at Mills 
College, Calif., in a series of Wed. evening and 
Sun. afternoon concerts, through July 29. 


Garden 
Garden Tours of Santa Barbara gardens held 
every Friday at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., beginning the 
first Friday in July up to and including Sept. 4. 
Admission tags, 50 cents each, must be secured 
from Recreation Center, Santa Barbara, in ad- 
vance of tour. 


Sports 

Semana Nautica, Santa Barbara’s annual 
marine celebration, enlarged this year to include 
athletic contests, tennis tournaments, polo, con- 
certs, etc. July 1-5. 

Independence Day start of the biennial Hono- 
lulu yacht race from San Pedro, July 4. 

Capital to Capital International Cruiser Race, 
the largest power boating event in America this 
year. Race starts July 17 from Seattle, and fin- 
ishes at Nanaimo, B. C., July 18. A shark- 
fishing expedition on July 19 promises plenty of 
thrills. 

Sir Thomas.Lipton annual star class yachting 
championships, at Santa Barbara, July 3-5. 

National Outboard Assn. Motor Boat Races, 
Santa Barbara Yacht Harbor, July 4. 

Pacific Coast Star Yacht Regatta on the San 
Diego Yacht Club ocean course, San Diego, 
July 26, 27, 28. 

Pacific Coast Open Blue Star Championships, 
at Newport Harbor, Newport, Calif., July 31- 
Aug. 2. 

Hollywood Stars Cricket Team, captained by 
C. Aubrey Smith, will play Victoria Cricket Team 
in Victoria, July 1, 2 

International Tennis Championships at Hotel 
del Coronado, Coronado, Calif., July 1-5; at La 
Jolla, Calif., July 14-19. 

P.I.T.A. (trapshoot) Registered Shoots: 

Pacific Coast Indians, Harrison Hot Springs, 
B. C., July 9-11. 

Washington State Shoot at Seattle, July 17-19. 

Calif. Jr. Golf Championships, July 10-12; 
Father and Son Tournament, July 12; Midsum- 
mer Golf Tournament, July 24-26; all at Del 
Monte. 

Northern Calif. Swimming Championships at 
Del Monte, July 19. 

Annual Coronado National Horse Show on the 
Exposition Grounds, Balboa Park, San Diego, 
July 18-26. 

Santa Barbara National Horse Show, July 27- 
Aug. 1, at Pershing Park, Santa Barbara. This is 
a big event with national interest; championship 
winners will appear in this show. 
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STOPS 
CARBON 


KNOCKS 


GIVES BETTER 
LUBRICATION 


—say 
mechantes 





KEEPS MOTORS CLEANER... 
HAS LONGER LUBRICATING LIFE 


Made by the Propane-Solvent Process 


TRITON does everything any fine 
motor oil can do to protect your motor 
—and in addition gives you a plus fea- 
ture found in no other oil. 


It keeps your motor cleaner—prevents 
the accumulation of carbon that causes 
the motor to knock. 


Triton is so pure, due to the Propane- 
Solvent process by which it is refined, 
that it forms almost no carbon in the 
combustion chamber. Previous carbon 
deposits burn, peel off and blow out 
the exhaust as you drive. 


Tests have proved that a new car run 
with Triton will never develop enough 


carbontocause knocking with any grade 
of gasoline that was satisfactory at the 
start. 


No wonder so many new car dealers, 
fleet operators, mechanics and other exe 
perts are enthusiastic about Triton. 


Use Triton in your own car. Note 
how it smooths out your motor in a 
few thousand miles—improves your gas- 
oline and oil mileage and reduces oper- 
ating costs. It costs only 50c a quart 
in sealed cans. (35c in Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico.) 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


Sold by over 10,000 Independent and Union Oil Company 
Stations on the Pacific Coast 
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3 FINE, FAST SERVICES to 
Chicago, New York and the East, 
including the ‘“‘Overnighter”’ 
to Chicago and the “Daylight 
Flyer over Scenic West” with 
closeup view of Boulder Dam, 


Zion National Park, Great Salt 


BY LAND, BY SEA, 


_—— 


BY AIR 








Sunpay lunch in a bathing suit under 
a gigantic hau (pronounced “how’”) tree 
— that’s what people are having on the 
beach at Waikiki. The hau trees are 200 
years old, but the delight of indolence in 
beauty is ever new. It’s worth the world 
just to breathe that languid air and sit, 
knowing you don’t have to get up. 

But when you've sat your fill, you'll 
find Hawaii a place of interesting things 
to do and see. Watch the famous Mali- 
hini (that is, Visitors’) Fishing Tourna- 
ment during August, or rent yourself a 
sampan and tackle, and go after your 
own tuna, dolphin, ulua, or ono. Play 
around the world on the golf course that 
duplicates all of the famous holes of fa- 
mous places. Learn to ride the surf — 
either in an outrigger canoe, on a surf- 





Lake. (Via W. A. E.) Fast service 

also to Cleveland, Washington. 
To San Francisco, 2 hrs.; Port- 
land, 7 hrs.; Seattle, 84% hrs. 


Vancouver, 9% hrs. | 


Faom San Teanciseo | 


FAST,SHORT, DIRECT to Chicago 
(12 1/5 hrs.), NEW YORK (16 
hrs.), Detroit, Cleveland, Wash- | 
ington, Philadelphia, Boston. 
Overnight to CHICAGO with 
noon or early afternoon arrival 
in eastern Cities. | 

To L. A.,2hrs.; Portland, 4% hrs.; | 

Seattle,5¥% hrs.;Vancouver,6¥% hrs. | 


trom Seattle, tatland 


TACOMA, SPOKANE, VANCOUVER 

THROUGH-SERVICE TO NEW 

YORK and the East. The pioneer 

route. Stewardesses, deluxe com- 

fort features aloft and aground. 
Seattle to L. A., 8% hrs.; to 8. F., 
5% hrs.; Portland to L. A., 7 hrs.3 

to S. F., 4¥% hrs. 


rest VACATION IDEA! 








United’s coast-to-coast tickets 
permit stop-overs for side trips 
to and flights over Yellowstone 
Park, Grand Canyon, Zion Na- 
tional Park, Boulder Dam. Or 
spend 13 days of your 2-week 
vacation in New York, Wash- 
ington or New England by flying 
United. All flights via Chicago. 
Optional routing East from 
S. F. via L. A. or from L. A. via 
S. F. at no extra charge. 100 
million miles experience. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Tickets—United Air Lines Ticket 
Offices; Hotels, Travel 
Bureaus, Telegraph Offices. 












board, or completely solo. Go to Hawaii 
National Park where the volcano Kilauea 
(Kil-a-way-a) burns. Go to Punahou 
(Poon-a-ho) for the longest hedge of 
night-blooming cereus in the world. It 
blooms at irregular intervals from June 
through October. Go to Cooper Ranch 
for the greatest collection of hibiscus 
plants in the world — 1500 of them. See 
the tulip trees, the jacarandas, the silky 
oaks, the bougainvilleas, the flame trees, 
the pink-and-white and the red shower 
trees, that will all be blooming next 
month. See the bright exotic fish that 
bloom the year around. 

In fact, remember that Hawaii is not 
just Honolulu and Waikiki Beach, but 4 
big and countless small islands, full of 
things you won't find anywhere else. To 
receive a folder of facts on how to get 
there, and what to do about it after you’re 
there, etc., all you have to do is send your 
name and address to the Sunset Travel 


| Department. Enclose a 3-cent stamp if 


you wish the leaflet, What to Wear in 
Hawaii, also. 
SA, 
A Mice, 
Travel Cas 
Tidbits So 


The sleek streamliner, City of San 
Francisco, now zips between its name 
city and Chicago in 3934 hours—the same 
time made by her “sister ship,” the City 
of Los Angeles, running between Los 
Angeles and Chicago. Introduction of 
the streamliners clips a full business day 
from the former running times between 
California and Chicago. They’re operated 
jointly by Union Pacific, Southern Pa- 
cific, and Chicago and Northwestern. 

New-type giant air transports equipped 
to climb, if necessary, to 25,000 feet to 
get above a storm, have been ordered by 
5 major airlines. They'll mean schedules 
of not more than 13 hours between any 
2 cities in the country. Meanwhile planes 





in service are being improved to the last | 
point of present perfection — being | 


soundproofed, for example. 


Anne Stewart is a tour leader who got | 
to love the Orient by seeing it on her | 














The perfect setting for your vacation this summer. See 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, Vancouver. Vancouver's 
Golden Jubilee will be held July 1-Sept. 7—continuous 
pageantry. Sailing, fishing, golfing, sightseeing. Smooth, 
hard ocean beaches and warm ocean water. ... Stop at 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, and at the metropolitan Hotel 
Vancouver, each $4 up, European Plan. 


2 SPECIAL ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


1. From Seattle to Victoria, Vancouver, Harrison Hot 
Springs (Canada’s famous Spa)!and return. By steamer 
and motor. . . . Six days $60. Onsale June 15—Sept. 15. 
2. To Prince Rupert, B. C.—1000 miles by steamer—five 
days from Seattle and return $42.75—sailing every Wed- 
nesday. Tickets on sale May 15—Sept. 15. 

Ask for ‘Motoring to Canada’’and other literature at any 
Auto Club Office or Travel Bureau or see Fred L. Nason, 
Canadian Pacific, 152 Geary Street, Phone SUtter 1585, 
San Francisco; Wm. Mcllroy, Canadian Pacific, 621 
So. Grand Avenue, Phone TRinity 3258, Los Angeles. 
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Whatisthelure of thismany-faceted 
land that draws you back again 
and again? Each time you discover 
new places, new peoples, new cus- 

. ik : toms, arts, music. 

You have fallen in love with Oaxaca? Now discover Lake 
Patzcuaro and Uruapan. You have already enjoyed Jalapa and 
Alvarado, now thrill to Lake Chapala and beautiful Guada- 
lajara. 

The list is almost endless. Mexico is good for a hundred vaca- 
tions, each more fun than the one before. And most of Mexico's 
thrilling byways are but OVERNIGHT from Mexico City. 

Ask your travel agent for further data, or write for illus- 
trated folder. 

10c in stamps or coin brings 7-color Pictorial Map of Mexico, 
a fascinating preview of your next trip through this magic land, 
NaTionaL Rartways or Mexico, 201 N. Wells, Chicago, Ill. 
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IN SYDNEY IT’S “THE AUSTRALIA” 


Australia 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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Push-Pins 











Push-less Hangers 
are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 

10c Packets Everywhere 

Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 
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own. So her 1936 tour, sailing from Van- 
couver and Victoria July 11, features 
time and leeway for lots of independent 
action. It’s 46 days for $390, tourist class. 

People who can’t choose among all the 
different ways of going to Mexico should 
consider Panama Pacific’s 2-week and 3- 
week steamer-rail-and-motor tours. 

Some cruise-tours to Mexico can be 
taken now and paid for later. 

A thrilling first: Facilities for a 40- 
mile boat trip from Boulder Dam into 
the heart of the Grand Canyon. After 
this, and a flight over the Canyon (both 
possible from Las Vegas), you have a 
real idea of this golly what a gully, gosh 
what a gash. 

And now Bay Region vacationers can 
be in Reno in 1% hours, and on, or if 
they like, in Lake Tahoe shortly after- 
wards. United Air offers 2 shuttle trips 
daily from San Francisco to Reno. 






FA, 
Vancouver atk, 
Celebrates an 


Vancouver, B.C., is the third largest 
city in Canada, but 51 years ago there 
was no Vancouver. Then along came 3 
gold-seekers to Burrard Inlet, and the 
first log cabin was built. July 1 opens 
Vancouver’s Golden Jubilee celebration 
of that founding and of her strides dur- 
ing these 50 years. 

The 9 weeks of varied, fast-moving 
jubilation will include Caribou Trail days 
relived, championship sports events, 
white-sailed regattas on blue waters, a 
great Canadian Pacific Exhibition, the 
color of jockey coats and fine horse coats, 
and the thrilling start of a solo attempt 
on the trans-Canada air record. They'll 
include, too, the music of gay carnival, 
the wild skirling of bagpipes, the stir- 
ring strains of fife and drum, and the 
sound of choral music under the stars 

Californians who leave San Francisco 
July 31 on the French Line’s 2-week, $90 
vacation cruise to Vancouver, will be 
there for parts of Remembrance Week 
and Frontier Week. For a schedule of the 
Jubilee, write Sunset Travel Department. 


The Greatest 
Indian Ceremonial 


The perpetuation of Indian dances, 
rites, and sports is the purpose of the an- 
nual Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial at 
Gallup, New Mex., to be held this vear 
August 26, 27, and 28. More than 20) 
Southwest tribes participate. Hopi an’ 
Zuni runners match legs and wind. Na- 
vajo riders show their superb horseman- 
ship. Medicine men make sand paintings 
that must be erased before nightfall. Or- 
namented with feathers, beads, and tur- 
quoise, brown bodies weave dance after 
dance until finally, in the Navajo Fire 
Dance, naked Indians, bodies painted 
white, leap through fires and strike each 
other with embers. 

Gallup is only about 400 extra miles 
for people who go Pacific Coasting to 
Bryce and Zion, as described on page 7. 
A large envelope, stamped and self-ad- 
dressed, sent to the Sunset Travel Depart- 
ment will bring you a 1936 touring map 
of New Mexico with points of interest. 
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Planning a trip? 


This leaflet 
will help you 





Get your free copy from your 


SMILING ASSOCIATED DEALER 


The “Don’t Forget List—for vacations and motor trips,” is a simple, 
complete check list of the many things you should not forget—to do 
before you leave and to take with you. It answers a thousand questions 
on touring, camping, fishing, grub rations, camp cooking, packing, auto 
camps, permits—all those things that are so important to your vacation. 


Free Car Inspection 


Don’t Forget that your car is the most important part of your trip, 
Associated Dealers this month offer a complete vacation check-up. 


() chassis C] water-pump (] spark plugs 

C fan belt [] transmission C] battery cables 

C] air-cleaner C] tires C1] crankcase 

C) battery C lights [) differential 

C) radiator C] wheels [] top 

C] radiator hose CO oil filter C1] windshield wiper 


You'll find this double-check vacation service pays you in terms of safety 
and comfort. It costs you nothing. Ask any Smiling Associated Dealer 


about it today. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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One day en route! 


Over the shortest route between San Francisco and Chicago now 
flashes an entirely new kind of train, cutting a full day from regular 
schedules. 

The Streamliner City of San Francisco is an eleven-car, long 
distance train. Beautifully streamlined. Diesel-electric powered. 
Completely air-conditioned. Fast as the wind but smooth riding 
and safe. 


New From Stem to Stern 


Every new idea in comfortable, high speed travel has been built 
into the City of San Francisco. Its four Pullmans are of entirely 
new design. Many sections have sliding panels for complete 
privacy day and night. The upper berths have windows. A room 
car offers bedrooms for the first time between San Francisco and 
Chicago. There is a beautiful diner-lounge with a built-in radio. 
There is a de luxe chair car and coach-buffet car serving special, 
low-priced meals for coach passengers. Both of these cars have 
radios, too. There is a Stewardess, who is also a registered Grad- 
uate Nurse. All lighting is indirect. 

Our regular low coach and first class fares are good on the City 
of San Francisco, plus an extra fare charge of $5 and $10 respec- 
tively. For example, you can speed from San Francisco to Chicago 
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39: HOURS 


Chicago to 
SAN FRANCISCO! 








in the Streamliner’s luxurious chair cars for $39.50, or in its 
Pullmans for $76.53 (plus berth). These rates include the extra 
fare charge. Same fares westbound. Low roundtrips, too. 


A "Sailing" Every Six Days 
The City of San Francisco makes five “voyages” a month on the 
following schedule: 

Lv.SAN FRANCISCO3:40 p.m. 
Ar. CHICAGO 9:30 a.m. 
(Second morning) 

A “sailing” from SAN FRANCISCO on the 2nd, 8th, 14th, 20th 
and 26th of each month; from CHICAGO on the 5th, 11th, 17th, 

23rd and 29th of each month. 

For further information, or for reservations, see your Southern 
Pacific agent or write or wire F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SU-7, 65 
Market Street, San Francisco. 


Lv.CHICAGO . . 6:15 p.m. 
Ar.SAN FRANCISCO7:52a.m. 


(Second morning) 


Southern Pacific 
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Patriotism, along with Fourth of 
July orations, seems to have gone out 
of fashion. No one could bewail the 
passing of those outbursts of flag-wav- 
ing oratory, but true patriotism, the kind 
that expresses itself in work for the 
common good, is something that we very 
much need to revive and encourage. 

Have you ever pondered the fact that 
in the infancy of our nation, the number 
of able young statesmen ran high in pro- 
portion to the total population of the 
colonies, whereas today, with millions of 
people and thousands of schools and 
colleges open to them, the number of 
real statesmen falls lamentably low? Is 
life so soft and easy that young men 
who a century ago might have developed 
into statesmen turn out to be self-seek- 
ing politicians instead? 

Whatever the reasons why we have 
not been bringing up as many true 
statesmen as we need, the fact remains 
that we do need them, and they cannot 
be made to order over night. Training 
in statesmanship, as in charity and man- 
ners and speech and skill with the hands, 
must begin at home, and must continue 
day in and day out throughout the child’s 
and youth’s formative years. 

What can you, as parents of boys and 
girls, do to develop leaders who will fill 
nobly the high places in public life? 
Everything! Not every child has the 
capacity for leadership, of course; but 
every child can and should receive from 
his own parents basic training that will 
fit him to be either a great leader of 
men, or a worthy follower of a great 
leader. 

Training for statesmanship does not 
begin with the theory and practice of 
government. First of all come the old- 
fashioned virtues that are founded on 
the Ten Commandments; and first of 
all these comes integrity. Deeper than 
surface honesty, it is the bed-rock of 
character. 

Children do not inherit the quality of 
integrity. They must have it drilled inte 
them by example and precept and dis- 
cipline. They must be told and shown 
and led and sometimes forced to be com- 
pletely honest. No matter how tricky 
and undependable a youngster may be, 
he can turn into a man of high honor, 
if his parents are as concerned about his 
character as they are about his appear- 
ance. Dr. Alexis Carrel says, in Man, 
the Unknown, “Even a dog can be 
taught not to steal.” Parents who preach 
the necessity for honesty, and then joke 
or boast about slyly taking advantage of 
the error or gullibility of another, en- 
courage in their children the tendency 
to graft and pillage that we deplore in 
our public servants. 

Integrity is not the only quality par- 
ents can develop in their children, with 
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The o'd fire engine house, a remnant of the golden days of 
Columbia, in the Mother Lode. From a water color by George Post 
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a view to making them worthy leaders. 
They can do a great deal to cultivate in 
them desirable personality traits—and for 
public life a warm, friendly, persuasive 
personality is an asset greater than 
riches—as well as a genuine feeling of 
responsibility for those less fortunate 
and able than themselves. 

Given this sort of basic training, 
young men who aspire to positions of 
public trust and leadership need techni- 
cal training along the line of statesman- 
ship. The apprentice system is as out- 
dated and unsatisfactory a mode of 
training in the field of government as it 
is in the fields of architecture, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, and education. 

It is not enough for an occasional 
young man to fit himself definitely for 
the profession of government. One man 


alone, no matter how high his resolution 
and purpose, is a voice crying in the 
wilderness, one that is likely to be 
drowned out by the din of those whom 
he would convert. Only when a veritable 
army of earnest young men who have 
been trained from earliest childhood in 
integrity and responsibility, who have 
been given a broad general education in 
the arts and humanities, and on top of 
that have had professional training for 
some branch of statesmanship compar- 
able with that provided for other pro- 
fessions—only when such an army of 
true patriots goes into action in city, 
county, state, and national affairs can 
we, the people, expect much more than 
we are getting now: a spotty mixture 
of good, bad, and indifferent manage- 
ment of our community affairs—G.A.C. 











For Next Year 4 
Rose Gardens 
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This new red rose is called Will 
Rogers—a floral tribute for all the 
years to bloom. It was created by 
Frank Howard, rose genius of How- 
ard & Smith, Montebello, Calif. 
Its fine red color is fast. It will be 
commercially available this fall 





Eclipse, a new golden rose by Dr. 
J. H. Nicolas, most famous rose 
specialist in America, got the Ital- 
ian Government's gold medal for 
the most beautiful rose in the 
world. Dr. Nicolas made this rose 
for Jackson & Perkins, world-known 
rose-growers with a branch at San 


Jose, Calif. To be had this fall 
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The Garden 
on the Cover 


The garden on this month's cover grew 
up overnight. It was planted on a plat- 
form here in the Sunset offices one day, 
and photographed in natural color the 
next. Sunset editors (especially garden 
and art) nailed the fence to the plat- 
form, spread the sod, planted the shrub- 
bery, and brought in the table. When all 
was ready, Henry Seutter, the photog- 
rapher, climbed up a none too steady 
ladder, set his camera, and made the pic- 
ture. The click of the camera was the 
signal for everyone to make a dash for 
the sandwiches and olives. 

The story of this cover centers around 
the garden table, and the table centers 
around Ernest Amberg and Hugo Hirth, 
two young artists who are doing more 
than their part to promote modern deco- 
rative art on the Pacific Coast. In their 
shop at 165 Post St. in San Francisco, 
they sell, at very little profit to them- 
selves, only the finest handcraft of west- 
ern artists —- wood carving, metal work, 
weaving, and pottery. The table, its hand- 
blocked napkins, linoleum trays, wooden 
salad servers, large silver bowl — even 
the table arrangement itself — are theirs. 

The canapes and salad seen on the 
table came from Jeanne Burton’s Canape 
Kitchen in San Francisco. Like Amberg 
and Hirth, Miss Burton is a modern 
artist (she’s a Mills’ College graduate), 
but her masterpieces are thin sand- 
wiches, delicate cakes, and hors d’ouvres 
in the modern manner. 

The fence around the garden is of 
Dubois woven split chestnut, loaned by 
the Anchor Post Fence Co. Hallawell’s 
and Golden Gate Park contributed the 
shrubbery, A. B. Patrick the tanbark, 
Lois Martin the potted plants, and the 
Emporium the coffee bottle and plaid 
pottery plates. 

Counting the man who painted the 
sky and the chap who dug the sod, 26 
men and women worked together to 
paint this cover. Dr. Alexis Carrel in 
his grand book, Man, the Unknown, says 


Close-up of the table on the cover: ; , 
Home craftsmen building it can 
have the legs turned at a mill 
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natin Bigs, 


that no work of art was ever done by a 
committee. We shouldn’t think of argu- 


ing, but any doctor should agree that 
it's better to divide a backache among 
26 persons than to concentrate it all 


in one. 


Eastern Cities 
Copy Oakland 


Oakland’s unique Lake Merritt wild- 
fowl refuge has started something. Now 
Des Moines, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York and hundreds of other municipali- 
ties are copying Oakland’s magnificent 
wild duck zoo that attracts thousands 
of visitors as well as ducks. Lake Mer- 
ritt is in a fair way of launching a 
nation-wide fad. 

Once any big city that didn’t have a 
menagerie where citizens could toss pea- 
nuts to the monkeys or point with local 
pride to some mangy bears was not con- 
sidered to be in the running. Now, after 
the 1929 debacle that left many a zoo 
without running expenses, municipal 
park officials are viewing enviously the 
almost self-supporting Oakland idea. 

Gaudy pintail ducks, mallards, canvas- 
backs, teals, widgeons and whatnot flock 
to Lake Merritt during migration pe- 





in Wesleta Lwing 





riods. These wingfree specimens of our 
beautiful American wildfowl don’t have 
to be bought and paid for and then ex- 
pensively caged. They drop in of their 
own accord. The crowds that come to 
see them take care of the feeding prob- 
lem by purchasing nickel bags of grain. 
That’s what park officials about the coun- 
try are particularly interested in. 

Lake Merritt got its start by accident. 
Back in 1915 the then oil-polluted lake 
trapped a few hapless wild ducks whose 
flight feathers became so gummed up 
they couldn’t leave. Sympathetic citizens 
put out grain to birds from 
starvation. Soon other wild ducks were 
thousands of 


save the 


attracted. Before long 
wildfowl of many species were visiting 
the metropolitan park lake that today 
has gained a national reputation. 
Pointing to the Oakland lake as an 
example for conservationists and sports- 
men to follow in their endeavors to re- 
store the country’s wild ducks, the More 
Game Birds Foundation, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, has launched a nation-wide 
movement for the establishment of more 
Lake Merritts. Last year 237 of the ref- 
uges were started in 44 states. This year 
$500 in cash, 20 silver cups, and certifi- 
cates illustrated by the noted 
artist, J. N. “Ding” Darling, have already 


wildlife 
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Prof. Morrough P. O'Brien, War Department 
sultant, shows how the tide flows in a beach model 


been contributed as awards in a contest 
for the best small refuges started any- 
where by anyone. 

The Foundation is offering 3 free 
booklets on refuges and how to manage 
them, obtainable from the address given. 


California Beaches 
Walk Into the Ocean 


Beaches move in mysterious ways. 
They're here today and gone tomorrow 
— or, as many California places have 
seen, here yesterday and gone today. So 
the California Beaches Association has 
come into being to save the beaches from 
erosion and other malevolent forces. It’s 
a problem that concerns every coast 
county from Del Norte to San Diego, 
and, in the long run, the whole West. 

California has 1,000 miles of coastline 
and less than 75 miles of beachland 
satisfactory for public enjoyment. The 
strange, and for the most part unstud- 
ied, movements of the Pacific undermine 
highways and buildings until what was 
once far from the water is wet; they 
pick up beaches and lay them down where 
no one can enjoy them but Davy Jones. 

To beat erosion, man must understand 
these mysterious movements. That’s what 





con- 


It's beaches like this where 
people can play that need sav- 
ing from erosion and pollution 





the Beaches Association is setting out to 
do. The trail of understanding is being 
blazed in some directions by harbor 
studies of the War Department and by 
Scripps Institute oceanographers at La 
Jolla. One of the ways of studying beach 
erosion is building beach models (see the 
picture) that reproduce all the varied 
forces of waves, tides, and currents, and 
watching what they do to beaches, and 
building protective structures, and watch- 
ing what they do. Seawalls, breakwaters, 
jetties, and groins are some of the struc- 
tures that have been tried; groins (series 
of spurs projecting from the shore) 
promise to come closest to the answer. 
But the problem is supercomplex, for 
even a groin, if it’s imperfectly designed, 
can spoil rather than save a beach. 

But erosion is only one of the things 
that endanger the beautiful white sand 
and water playgrounds of California’s 
coast. Ship dumping and inadequate 
sewage disposal often disfigure those 
beaches that nature leaves uneroded. The 
movement is one to protect all the beaches 
against all of these forces, to rescue na- 
tive shorewater shellfish (the Pismo clam, 
for instance) that are threatened with 
extinction, to aid in the creation of more 
beach state parks, to make the beaches 
more accessible and attractive, to pre- 
serve the natural beauty of the shores 
themselves. 

People interested in following and 
speeding the Save-the-Beaches move- 
ment should send their names to the Cali- 
fornia Beaches Association, 357 So. Hill, 
Los Angeles. 


Totem Poles 
in the Modern Manner 


With the double-edged axe he used in 
timber cruising in the forests of British 
Columbia and Washington, Dudley Car- 
ter is hewing gigantic sculpture out of 
redwood trees at the Forest Theatre, 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY CALIFORNIANS, INC. 
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at Carmel-by-the-Sea, in California. 

Indian legends of California have in- 
spired his designs. From a 14-foot-tall 
tree trunk with a 6-foot base the Paul 
Bunyan sculptor has cut out the ancient 
story of Wek-Wek the Falcon Man, 
seen in the photograph at the right. 
In the back of this tree sculpture he has 
carved, totem fashion, the legendary 
genealogy of the Falcon Man. There is 
Molok the Condor, father of Wek-Wek, 
and Coyote the Wise One, the grand- 
father. In the gardens of the Carmel 
Art Association is the more-than-man- 
size wood carving of the Condor. This 
was exhibited at the opening of the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. At present 
Carter is working on his model for an 
Indian legend to be cut from a tree 
trunk 25 feet high, a sculpture spon- 
sored by the cities of Monterey, Carmel, 
and Pacific Grove for the state park on 
the San Simeon highway. 

To his first Seattle guests in 3 years, 
Dudley Carter showed Catherine Evans, 
portrait painter and puppet maker; Kate 
Castleton, pottery maker; and Jean Fay 
and Julia Caskey, directors of the Pent- 
house Art Gallery, who had come south 
on the Van Gogh Special, how he does 
this cutting. First he makes a clay 
model, one-seventh size. Then he 
squares off the log, not only to help in 
getting his measurements but to make 
flat edges to facilitate the moving of the 
colossal redwood sculpture. For the 
smaller detail work he uses a chisel. 

The United States Coat of Arms, 
which hangs above Col. Troup Miller’s 
desk in the Presidio of Monterey, is 
surprising proof that Dudley Carter can 


The Manuiwa, 61-foot staysail-rigged 
schooner owned and skippered by Harold 
Dillingham, Honolulu sportsman and busi- 
ness leader, is defending the cup in the 
11th Transpacific Yacht Race, starting 
from Santa Monica, Calif., July 4. The 
2200-nautical-mile race ends at Diamond 


Head, Oahu, in the Hawaiian Islands 





Dudley Carter cutting his Indian 
legend sculpture at Carmel 


turn from hewing large surfaces to the 
carving of delicate detail. In his own 
house in Carmel Woods, he’s made a 
cedar model of a house, using Indian 
designs for the carved door and house 
beams. Then there’s a fruit bowl of 
applewood, cut with the Killer Whale 
pattern that Northwest Indians weave 
into or paint onto their possessions. 

It was during the depths of the de- 
pression Dudley Carter became inspired 
to take up sculpture as a life work. 
3efore that he’d been a timber cruiser 
in the northern woods, living among the 
Indians and attending some of the fa- 
mous Potlatches on Vancouver Island 
before they were suppressed. Then he 
entered one of his carvings in the Proc- 
ter and Gamble soap carving contest, 
and won national honors. He had enough 
courage and confidence to live in a tent 
on the Art Institute grounds, Seattle, 
taking care of the sketch classes and do- 
ing all manner of humble chores to pay 
for his lessons in sculpture with Dudley 
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Pratt, University of Washington instruc- 
tor in sculpture, who was giving exten- 
sion classes at the Art Institute that win- 
ter. In 1933 he and Mrs. Carter and his 
daughter, Mavis Anne, moved to Carmel- 
by-the-Sea. His daughter, true to her 
heredity, wins honors with her drawings. 

In the center court of the Seattle Art 
Museum, presented to the city by Mrs. 
Eugene Fuller and her son, Dr. Richard 
E. Fuller, is Dudley Carter’s large cedar 
sculpture, the Rivalry of the Winds, an 
adaptation of a Northwest Indian story. 


House Plans 
Come to Life 


A definite departure from the usual 
plan of housing exhibits as they have 
been organized in the past is the Cali- 
fornia House and Garden Exhibition 
recently opened on Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Occupying the entire 5900 
block, it consists of 6 full-size, livable, 
demonstration houses, each designed by 
a different architect and representing a 
distinct architectural treatment, and 
each one decorated and furnished and 
landscaped in a style appropriate to its 
own type and harmonious with its 
neighbors. Here bewildered  people- 
about-to-build-a-home can come with 
their questions, and find the answers all 
worked out in one or another of these 
demonstration homes, thoughtfully 
planned to illustrate the latest develop- 
ments in home construction and equip- 
ment. 

Mary Louise Schmidt, a quiet, unas- 
suming young woman, who almost 20 
years ago organized the first building 
material exhibit in the West, is re- 
sponsible for the idea and for getting 
it carried out. Architects, landscape 
architects, contractors, and 200 manu- 
facturers of and dealers in building 
materials cooperated in setting up the ex- 
hibit. With appropriate garden settings 
for each structure, and the exhibition 
grounds landscaped to include grass, 
flower beds, large trees and shrubs, lath 
houses of rare plants, aviaries, and a 
colored fountain, the entire layout pre- 





California Colonial 


sents a picture of the charm and beauty 
that’s possible with better designed and 
constructed homes and gardens. 

The exhibition is planned as a perma- 
nent project, with one house to be given 
away and moved off the grounds every 
3 months and a new one constructed to 
take its place. In this way the display 
will be kept up to date, with new de- 
velopments in materials and laborsaving 
devices always included. Thus public in- 
terest will be maintained at a high level 
all the time. 

The first house in the exhibition is a 
California cottage designed by Winch- 
ton L. Risley, architect. (See photo- 
graph at top of this page.) It’s the low, 
rambling type with an attractive partly- 
enclosed patio, and it illustrates the re- 
inforced hollow concrete block style of 
construction with a roof of shingle tile. 
The garden setting was arranged by 
Hammond Sadler, landscape architect, 
and the furniture and interior decora- 
tion are by Harry Gladstone, Inc. 


The old world charm of New Orleans 
is typified in No. 2 (lower left corner, 
this page) which represents the work of 
Architects John Byers and Edla Muir. 
Of frame construction with the exte- 
rior finish of brick veneer and wood 
siding, this 2-story structure offers an 
interesting example of a simple design 
enhanced by a practical use of mate- 
rials. In this house one room has been 
turned into an exhibit room with sec- 
tions of the walls left exposed to show 
the construction and the coats necessary 
for a good plaster job. Cannell and 
Chaffin, Inc., are responsible for the in- 
terior decoration, and the garden was 
designed by Charles G. Adams. 

Architect Richard J. Neutra, who has 
won world renown for his work in the 
field of modern architectural design, is 
represented in house No. 3 (top of next 
page) which is modern to the nth de- 
gree. New uses of materials are fea- 
tured throughout the structure, which is 
of frame construction with plywood for 
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In The Modern Manner 





both exterior and interior finish. The 
outside walls have been painted bril- 
liant white with aluminum trim, and a 
flat composition roof provides sun 
decks and sleeping porches. The inte- 
rior decoration is by the Los Angeles 
Furniture Co. The garden was designed 
by Ralph Cornell. 

The formal French style of archi- 
tecture is seen in house No. 4 (lower 
right, opposite), designed by Architect 
Paul R. Williams. New developments in 
steel frame construction for residences 
are illustrated in this building, with the 
exterior and interior wall finishes of 
plaster over metal lath. Unusual fea- 
tures in the plan include an oval dining 
room, octagonal kitchen, and mirrored 
powder room equipped with the latest 
in lighting fixtures and decoration. Fur- 
niture in this house is by Cannell and 
Chaffin, Inc., and the garden setting has 
been arranged by Edward Huntsman 
Trout. 

For the modest home owner who de- 





Economy Cottage 
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sires a practical yet economical house, 
exhibit No. 5 (lower left, this page) of- 
fers an interesting solution. It’s an all- 
metal house of steel frame, steel sid- 
ing, and a steel roof, well insulated to 
give protection from heat and cold, and 
planned to give maximum comfort in 
the smallest area possible. The furni- 
ture is by Barker Bros. George Kern 
designed the landscaping. 

House No. 6, an English cottage, 
(lower right, this page) is proving to be 
one of the most popular in the exhibi- 
tion. It was designed by Arthur Kelly 
and Joe Estep, architects, and was built 
of reinforced groutlock brick masonry 
construction. The roof is of hand split 
cedar shakes, and the whitewashed 
brick walls, shutters, and lead-clad down- 
spouts and gutters combine to form a 
picture of rare charm and beauty. The 
interior features kaalwood panelling 
and unusual scenic wallpaper, and the 
furniture and interior decoration are by 
Anita Toor. The quaint English garden 
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that gives the proper setting to this 
house is the work of Seymour Thomas, 
landscape architect. 

In addition to the 6 houses, the ex- 
hibition includes a concrete administra- 
tion building designed by Architect Gor- 
don B. Kaufmann, a remote control radio 
studio designed by Architect Allen G. 
Siple, a patio garden tea room, and an 
arcade of booths for the display of me- 
chanical devices and equipment allied 
with home building. It is also planned to 
have a model playground installed on 
the exhibit premises to show playground 
equipment recommended for growing 
children. 


When Forest Rangers 
Look Down on Their Jobs 


That good-looking forest ranger in 
his trim uniform is more than a ques- 
tion-answerer; there’s far more to his 
job than giving talks around the camp- 
fire. -He and the 700 other park and 
forest rangers in the 7 western states 
are real scientists, searching constantly 
for better ways to conserve our parks 
and forests and to make their beauties 
accessible to more people. In this work 
of conservation in the modern manner, 
airplanes play a big part. Says Roy 
Headley, head of the Fire Control Di- 
vision, Department of Agriculture: 
“One of forestry’s most valuable stud- 
ies is in the field of fire-fighting from 
the air.” According to Headley, exten- 
sive tests will be made this summer to 
determine what chemicals or bombs are 
most effective when dropped from the 
air on small fires. The efficacy of water 
also will be tested. 

3ut fire isn’t the only enemy foresters 
are called upon to fight. Erosion is as 
great a menace, though not as dramatic a 
one. Here again the airplane plays its 
part in the making of drainage maps 
from aerial photographs. H. R. Flint of 
the Montana region took the first aerial 
photographs for mapping in 1926. Since 
that time, map making from the air has 
become an important factor in the study 
of where the land is going and why. 













TueEse are the living rooms of the 
exhibition houses featured on the 
previous pages. The one at right be- 
longs, of course, to the English cot- 
tage. Here simple wood paneling, 
white brick wall, and dark rafters 
form an almost stark background 
for traditional English furniture. 
Anita Toor was the decorator. 


In the California Colonial, below, 
the fireplace is the center of in- 
terest. That wall of the room is 
simply paneled in wood, with open 
shelves at one end. There is no 
mantel, but a colonial girandole 
serves as an accent. Harry Glad- 
stone, Inc. was the decorator. 
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Tue split photograph below shows the living room 
of the prefabricated house, Economy Cottage. 
Walls and ceiling are of Celotex, marked off in in- 
teresting pattern and painted light green. Chintz 
draperies and upholstery, figured rugs, maple fur- 
niture, framed prints, and potted plants provide 
color and life. Barker Bros. furnished this house. 
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24 In building the living room of the 

= modern house, Richard Neutra, 
architect, omitted window sills, 
baseboards, and all superfluities, 
and flooded the place with light 
and sunshine. These facts dictated 
the selection and arrangement of 
the streamlined furniture and fur- 


Iv sharp contrast with the severity of the Modern 
American room above is the French cottage living 
room below. Graceful curves are everywhere — in 
the line of the stairway, the furniture, the lamps, 
and the swing of the draperies. A plain carpet was 
practically demanded as a balance for the gay flow- 
ered wallpaper. Furniture by Cannell & Chaffin, Inc. 


nishings which were done by the 
Los Angeles Furniture Co. The 
color scheme is brown and cream. 
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Mrs. Thomas McLaren, above, with 
her dog "Happy" on the terrace 


Top photograph: Sun roses grow 
out of the crevices and creep along 
the wall, clumps of azaleas fill a 
corner, and beauty reflects beauty 














WATER TERRACES 
A New Way To Do the Lily Pool 


Lucky people are Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas McLaren of Hillsborough, 
Calif., for they can feast their eyes on 
this charming walled water garden every 
morning at breakfast time. These pools 
are a veritable fairyland of delight for 
their watery surfaces reflect myriads of 
light and color. Plants edging the pool 
smile down at their own charming selves 
and at the mirrored reflections of their 
neighbors. It’s the vista that was cleverly 
planned by Architect James Mitchell 
(who designed their charming English 
Cotswold residence) and patterned into 
stone under the direction of Landscape 
Architect Willa Cloys Carmack. 

As would be suspected, the walled water 
garden is English in design, and harmo- 
niously fits the design of the home. This 
type of garden is scarce in America as 
yet, but is destined for popularity. 

The pavements and walls of the water 
garden are of pleasant tan-colored Crab 
Orchard slate, which is harder than 
marble and non-skid even when wet. This 
slate is so tough it’s commonly used to 
line chemical vats in some of the eastern 


factories. It’s quarried in Tennessee. 

The outside dimensions of the walled 
water garden are 20 by 14 feet. The walls 
are 3 feet high and a foot thick. The 
water for the irregularly shaped pools 
within the enclosure comes from 2 tiny 
waterfalls located against the wall under 
the breakfast room windows. The tink- 
ling music of these little falls affords 
many hours of delight. Robins and blue 
birds — shy at first, but bolder later — 
come to take their early morning plunge 
and, with a fluttering of wings and a gay 
chirping, fly away. 

The waterfalls are done in scale and 
are pleasingly realistic. A valve turned 
by hand regulates the flow of water so 
that it can vary from a steady drop to a 
musical gurgle. The McLarens love to 
hear the water tinkling at night time. On 
its way downward water collects in 2 
small bird baths that are built in the 
stone. 

From the bird baths the water con- 
tinues down the Lilliput waterfalls to the 
base. Then it goes into the irregularly 
shaped pools within the enclosure. The 
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illustrations clearly show them. Growing 
at the edge of the pools are bog plants. 
They want their roots in soil that is con- 
stantly wet. Small openings from the 
pools carry water to the bog pockets. 

In these bogs are growing Japanese 
iris (J. Kaempferi), astilbe Queen Alex- 
andria, bleeding heart (Dicentra eximia), 
monkey flower (Mimulus tigrinus) — the 
McLarens warn against monkey flowers 
because they grow like weeds and overrun 
the other plants — blue geranium (Ger- 
anium pratense), and wild azalea (Azalea 
occidentale) in a corner that is not a bog. 

In the crevices of the walls are attrac- 
tive plants of Scotch harebells (Cam- 
panula rotundifolia), Alyssum citrinum, 
Dianthus caesius, Linaria alpina, Cam pa- 
nula garganica, woolly thyme (Thymus 
Serpyllum lanuginosus), and sun roses 
(Helianthemum) in several colors. Baby’s 
Breath (Gypsophila repens alba) was 
tried in the walls but it died, probably 
due to lack of lime in the soil. In the 
hotter sections of the West succulents 
can be substituted for the alpine and rock 
plants in the crevices of the walls. Suc- 
culents will stand high summer tempera- 
tures and won’t need much water. 

Mr. McLaren considers the Scotch 
harebells best and Mrs. McLaren rates 
the sun roses as her favorites. The Scotch 
harebells are covered with masses of tiny 
star-shaped blue flowers in the spring. 
The sun roses come in various shades of 
white, yellow, red, and orange. Some of 
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Boe Hip 


the flowers are double and some are 
single. 

The plants are growing in a sandy, 
gritty soil mixture that was placed inside 
the walls when they were being con- 
structed. The plants were tucked into the 
crevices after the walls were finished. 
They're watered by a half-inch brass (it 
won’t rust and deteriorate) pipe that’s in- 
side the walls. It’s just underneath the 
top so that the water can seep downward 
and moisten the roots of all the plants. 
It’s necessary to turn the water on for 
only 15 minutes for a thorough job. In 
hot weather the plants are watered twice 
a week. 

The series of little pools vary in depth 
from 14 to 18 inches to facilitate drain- 
age. Four 2-inch holes can drain the 
pools quickly if necessary. Fish thrive 
in the pools and play hide and seek under 
the water lilies. 

Mrs. Carmack, the landscape architect, 
believes pools of this type should not be 
cleaned or drained except when dividing 
plants. The bottom of the pool should be 
darkened with a coat of tar so that the 
pool will become a mirror and reflect 
beautiful pictures. It’s better for the fish 
too. They like the partial darkness. 
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Vato Vout 


Primula rosea grandiflora, with 
carmine-rose flowers that bloom in 
late March and early April, hails 
from the Himalayas. The plants 
are from 6 to 8 inches high. They'll 
grow in either sun or shade, and 
are especially happy in bog gar- 
dens. They're used to border a 
little stream, and also are planted 
as edgings to rhododendrons in 
half shade, in the University of 
California's Botanic Garden. Plants 
cost 35 cents each. 


Dierama pulcherrima, a bulbous 
plant, evergreen in the milder sec- 
tions of the West, makes clumps 
of sword-like leaves about 3 feet 
high. Its pink bell-shaped flowers 
are borne on long stems 4 to 6 feet 
long, and sway gracefully in the 
breeze. Can be treated as spar- 
axis bulbs are handled in the colder 
sections of the West. Plants are 75 
cents at the rare plant specialists. 
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From the breakfast table Mr. 
and Mrs. McLaren look out 
upon this loveliest of scenes 














GARDEN 
MOVIE 


The Pest 
of the Month 











Diabroticas at work on chrys- 
anthemum leaves. Get rid of 
these beetles by dusting with 
Garden Caltox or Cryolite 





This is a Shasta daisy taking an 
eating. Diabroticas look like 
lady bugs except they're green. 
(IIlustrations courtesy Prof. 


E. O. Essig, Univ. of Calif.) 











This Madkh in the 


Two fibrous-rooted Japanese irises 
possessing real merit are /ris fimbriata 
and /ris tectorum. In the California Hor- 
ticultural Society’s exhibit at Oakland’s 
Spring Flower Show, the first one’s 
beauty stopped the crowds. It’s commonly 
called the Orchid Iris because of the re- 
semblance, when several of the flowers 
are open at one time, to a spray of or- 
chids. The 2-inch-wide flowers are lilac 
streaked with white, and their crests are 
tipped with orange. The leaves are about 
a foot high. Three to 6 flowers are 
borne on each of the stalks, which 
usually attain 18 inches. It ordinarily 
blooms from April 15 to May 15. The 
Orchid Iris is probably the only one 
which will flower in much shade. It’s not 
hardy in the colder sections of the West, 
and must be coddled in pots or protected 
cold frames, but is happy outdoors in the 
mild sections, in half-shaded locations, 
and in ordinary soil. Rhizomes are 25 
cents apiece. 

Iris tectorum, which also should be 
popularly planted, is called the Roof Iris 
in Japan, where it’s frequently seen 
growing on the thatched roofs of bam- 
boo houses. The flowers are bluish-violet, 
and their crests bluish-purple. In dimen- 
sions it agrees with J. fimbriata, and 
blooms about the same time. The Roof 
Iris has to have sun to be contented, and 
does well in ordinary soil. Not hardy ex- 
cept in mild sections. Rhizomes are 35 
cents each. A rare exquisite white form 
of the Roof Iris is now available. Rhi- 
zomes cost from $1 to $1.50. 

Tris fimbriata and Iris tectorum can be 
planted from June to December. 


New Climbing 
Rose Announced 


Folks interested in beautiful climbing 
roses will be glad to hear about the new 
evergreen climber, Dr. John Gallwey. It’s 
just been announced by Victor Reiter, 
Senior. Northern California horticultur- 
ists know Victor Reiter, Junior, the rock 
and alpine plant specialist, but they don’t 
all know that his father is a rose expert. 
He’s been studying roses exclusively the 
past 9 years, and has done much hybridiz- 
ing. 

The rose was named in honor of Dr. 
John Gallwey, great physician, humani- 
tarian, and San Francisco Park Commis- 
sioner. Dr. Gallwey retired from active 
practice in 1935, and now lives in the 
suburbs, at Atherton. 

The new rose derives from Delicata, 
originated by Father Schoener, well- 
known priest-horticulturist now living in 
Santa Barbara. The elder Reiter got it 
by “selfing” (pollenizing with its own 
pollen) a Delicata 3 years ago. From 
over a hundred seedlings he selected this 
new rose. The grandparents of this rose 
are Rosa gigantea and Cécile Brunner. 

Dr. Gallwey is a strong climber, with 
clusters of white flowers about 2 inches 
wide with attractive yellow stamens. 
Each cluster bears an average of 50 flow- 


ers. Last year Mr. Reiter found one clus- 
ter which had 75. Dr. Gallwey comes into 
bloom about the third week of May and 
lasts until the end of June. The blooms 
scent the whole garden with a fragrance 
like that of wild roses mixed with that 
of wild almond blossoms. By hurrying to 
Mr. Reiter’s garden at 1195 Stanyan St., 
San Francisco, Bay Region gardeners 
can perhaps still see and smell a trellised 
specimen, about 12 feet high and 4 feet 
wide, in bloom. 

Flowers that are allowed to go to seed 
form clusters of beautiful reddish orange 
pods about Thanksgiving time. They’re 
beautiful in the garden and are fine in 
vases for indoor decoration. 

Dr. Gallwey is being tested by several 
commercial rose growers, and is ex- 
pected to be available to the public next 
year at $1 per plant. 


“Sunset Magazine” 
Name of New Plant 


Mrs. Stephen Jarrett, prominent west- 
ern pelargonium (Lady Washington) hy- 
bridist, has just named her latest crea- 
tion “Sunset Magazine,” and proudly an- 
nounces it’s her best one to date. Mrs. 
Jarrett should know, for she’s been pro- 
fessionally growing and hybridizing pe- 
largoniums for over 20 years. She’s made 
hundreds of crosses, and out of them 
has selected only 15 during the past 16 
years as worthy of general cultivation. 

“Sunset Magazine” is descended from 
the popular Sue Jarrett, that heretofore 
stood at the top of her list. It was a sport 
that appeared on a Sue Jarrett plant in 
1933. Cuttings were promptly taken, and 
the resultant plants studied under trial 
conditions. They bravely stood the tests, 
and this spring the variety was enthu- 
siastically voted gardenworthy. 

The individual flowers are 2% inches 
across. Their upper petals are blotched 
with crimson maroon that shades to a 
deep pink at the edges, and have an en- 
viable rich velvety appearance. The lower 
petals are blush pink. See the flowers in 
natural color on the cover of this issue. 
They’re behind the table, behind the first 
2 coffee glasses on the left. 

The new pelargonium will be available 
in limited quantity, next spring. Plants in 
4-inch pots will cost $1, and will be sold 
by the Great Lakes Nursery, Saratoga, 
Calif. 


Excellent Plant 
for the Rockery 


Here’s a rock garden plant that every 
rock gardener from Seattle to Santa 
Barbara should have in his collection. (It 
doesn’t do well much farther south or in 
the interior valleys.) Lithospermum pro- 
stratum (Heavenly Blue) will give car- 
pets of gentian-like azure flowers from 
March to September. It’s a nice plant 
even when out of bloom, because it’s 
like a neat dark evergreen mat. Keep 
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lime away from it. It will thrive in or- 
dinary garden soil in full sun. It will 
thrive even better if about 1%4 peat moss 
is mixed in with the soil. Water well 
twice a week. Plants are obtainable, or- 
dinarily for 50 cents each, from rock 
plant specialists. 


Crutches for 
Tuberous Begonias 


To improve the appearance of tuberous 
begonias by keeping their chins up, and 
to prevent their getting broken legs, a 
special crutch can now be had. It’s a 
slender rod of neatly twisted steel, with 
a small comfortable Y at one end. The 
neck of a flower rests in the Y, and 
the rod rests in the ground. It’s flexible 
and light— sways with the breeze and 
can’t injure the tenderest stem. The pres- 
ence of several such crutches with a 
plant is scarcely noticeable. 

They’re galvanized against rust, and 
with proper care should last 25 years. 
Bring them indoors winters and run an 
oily rag over them. They come in 16-, 
18-, 21-, and 24-inch lengths. Plus post- 
age, the 16-inchers come for 35 cents 2 
dozen and $4.50 a hundred, from the 
Montecito Workshop, 1 Channel Drive, 
Santa Barbara. Brass ones, which will 
last to be handed down from your grand- 
children to theirs, cost 45 cents a dozen 
and $6 a hundred. 


July Garden Notes 
for the Interior Valleys 


If you live in one of California’s in- 
terior valleys, says Helen Coates Huff- 
smith, garden authority of Modesto, 
Calif., your garden will begin to look 
seedy, literally, in early fall unless you 
take steps now to keep it “up and com- 
ing.” Late June and early July are the 
psychological moments to sow seed for a 
second crop of quick annuals and a crop 
of the things that like the late fall and 
winter sunshine. 

Planted in hot weather, zinnias will 
often come up in 30 hours and, if they 
aren’t transplanted, be in bloom in 5 
weeks. All the giant strains will do this, 
and the tiny Tom Thumb border zinnias 
are even quicker. Try the Haageana or 
Mexican variety, height 12 inches, for 
something different in the zinnia line. 

Marigolds luxuriate in hot weather 
and will produce blossoms almost as 
quickly as zinnias. The Picta Loren- 
giana variety of annual double gaillar- 
dias falls in this flourisher class; also 
cacalia (tassel flower) which is dainty 
and colorful, and splendid in mixed bou- 
quets. Salpiglossis planted in early July 
will grow into a fine display of color for 
the autumn months, and will last until 
cold weather. 

For delicate colors, says Mrs Huff- 
smith, plant ruffled petunias, colored 
candytuft, and annual phlox. The new 
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GARDEN C 






ALENDAR 
FOR JULY 


What to Plant 


Start sowing seeds of such biennials 
and perennials as pansies, Canterbury 
bells, delphiniums, English daisies, fox- 
gloves, hollyhocks, wallflowers, violas, 
stocks, anemones, and carnations. Seed 
planted now will produce plants that 
can be set out in October to replace 
those just finishing bloom. Flowers 
will start blooming in early winter and 
will keep the flower beds bright with 


What to 


Daffodil clumps that have been es- 
tablished for longer than 6 years will 
appreciate being divided. Dig up the 
clumps and replant bulbs right after 
the clumps have been separated... . 
Tulip bulbs should be dug early this 
month and allowed to ripen in shallow 


color until spring. ... Be sure to plant 
plenty of the Beauty of Nice type of 
stocks (there’s a wide variety of col- 
ors from which to select) to provide 
flowers this winter. Plant some of the 
fall-blooming bulbs — colchicum, au- 
tumn-flowering crocus, and autumn 
daffodil — for cheery fall colors.... 
Don’t delay planting iris rhizomes; 
early orders get the best ones. 


Divide 

boxes or flats in full sun for 3 weeks. 
Label the varieties and store in paper 
bags in which has been sprinkled a 
handful of napthalene flakes or moth 
balls to foil the aphis. Then place the 
bags in a cool dry place indoors until 
planting time in October. 


What to Prune 


Established berry bushes (except 
Himalaya blackberries) should have 
the old canes, which bore this year’s 
crop of berries, removed immediately 
after all berries have been picked. Cut 
the old canes off at the level of the 
ground. New canes will develop this 
summer and fall. Let them lie on the 
ground until February when they 


should be trained to trellises. Don’t 
prune berry bushes just planted this 
spring; remove 4 of the canes next 
February. . . . Should any corrective 
pruning be necessary for camellias, do 
as little as possible and do it at once 
because next season’s flower buds are 
just beginning to form. Broken 
‘branches can be cut at any time though. 


Watering -- Fertilizing -- Upkeep 


Keep up the practice of thorough 
irrigation in the garden. Azaleas, rho- 
dodendrons, dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
and the spring-flowering shrubs need 
lots of water. Keep it away from the 
roses though, since they should “rest” 
this month. Thoroughly irrigate the 
roses once during the first week, culti- 
vate thoroughly around the bushes 2 
days later, and then withhold water 
the rest of the month... . Feed chrys- 
anthemums and dahlias now with com- 
mercial fertilizer. Pinch off side buds 
in order to get larger flowers and a 
longer blooming season. Stake up 


What to 


Most of the broad-leafed evergreens 
are subject to attacks from red spi- 
ders now. Leaves that begin to turn 
brown are probably due to their sap- 
sucking activities. Look for the pests. 
If detected, spray at once with a nico- 
tine spray and repeat 10 days later. 
The same spray will take care of aphis 
and mealybugs too. Rose leafrollers 
are small caterpillars which feed 


plants that look untidy. . . . Gather 
and cure perennial herbs the latter 
part of this month. ... If your lawn 
is being cut too close, the yellow or 
brown undergrowth shows through. 
Lawns cut high stand summer tem- 
peratures better. Adjust the cutting 
blades so that the mower will cut 
above 1¥%4 inches. This advice doesn’t 
apply to Creeping Bent lawns. See the 
new rubber-tired silent lawn mowers 
now at your dealer’s. They’re not ex- 
pensive and they’re extra easy to op- 
erate. Price $14.50 to $17. Most deal- 
ers have them in stock. 


Spray 

within rolled or folded leaves of rose 
bushes. Get rid of them by dusting the 
bushes thoroughly with lead arsenate. 
For blackspot on roses spray with Tri- 
ogen. Spray dahlias, delphiniums, li- 
lacs, phlox, and roses with Mil-Du- 
Spra or Reyco to prevent mildew. 
Dust asparagus plants with sulphur 
to prevent rust. Follow up with 2 
more dustings at 4-week intervals. 
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phlox, Gigantea Art Shades, is very fine, 
and will bloom until severe winter 
weather. Old-fashioned garden pinks will 
do the same; also centaurea or sweet 
sultan; and schizanthus or butterfly flow- 
er, which will bloom till Christmas. But 
don’t transplant them. 

Portulaca or moss rose—get the dou- 
ble kind, by all means—is fine to brighten 
bare spots in rock gardens, or to renew 
borders. For the same purposes, use 
Lilac Queen alyssum. It will be white 
during warm weather and almost purple 
through the winter months. Virginian 
stock, always a dependable performer, is 
good too; plant a lot of it. 

To pick sweet peas at Thanksgiving, 
plant them in late July in the San Joa- 
quin Valley. Early Triumph is a beauti- 
ful brand-new mauve, and Early Red- 
wood a very fine new crimson. Early 
Memory, rosy lavender; Early Attrac- 
tion, bright salmon pink; and Early 
Success, bright rose pink, are all recent 
developments and excellent. Early Vul- 
can is the fine bright scarlet you need 
for holiday decorations; or if you crave 
a “white” Christmas, plant Early White 
Harmony—it’s beautiful. All these, of 
course, will also bloom again through- 
out the spring. 

You’ve never enjoyed the full glory 
of calendulas unless you’ve planted them 
in July and had them in bloom through 
the fall, winter, and spring. Pull up all 
your volunteers, start with some of the 
really fine, improved varieties, and see 
what beauties these old-fashioned garden 
flowers, the “mary-golds” of Shake- 
speare’s time, can really be. Plant Calen- 
dula Sunshine for very large, fluffy, lem- 
on-yellow blossoms, long-stemmed and 
extremely graceful. Calendula Master- 
piece is excellent combined with it, both 
in the garden and in the house. It is 
the largest of all calendulas, and has 
very symmetrical deep orange blossoms 
with brown centers. Calendulas are also 
grown in pastel shades, and with quilled 
or shaggy petals—almost anything to suit 
the individual taste. 

Toward the last of the month, plant 
nasturtiums in spots that will be pro- 
tected in winter. They will bloom glor- 
iously through October and November, 
scatteringly through the following 2 
months, and again in profusion until hot 
weather comes. Take your choice of the 





This two-wheeled, balloon-tired wheel- 
barrow is made by James Guy Wing 
of Mechanicsburg, Ohio. Will soon 
be available in western garden stores 


old singles or the fragrant new double 
ones. The latter make a better showing, 
with their flowers always standing well 
above the vines. 

Wallflower—not the old kind, but the 
new double annual forcing kind which 
florists use in colder climates—is one of 
the most satisfactory and beautiful of all 
early-blooming flowers. For showy spikes 
of fragrant brilliance from January on, 
sow wallflower seed in July. 

For more dainty January bloom, be 
sure to start seed of myosotis (forget- 
me-not), and of the fairy primrose, 
malacoides. Both will bloom for 5 
months straight. The English primrose, 
Veris polyanthus, will do the same, and 
is just as easily raised. English daisy, 
Bellis perennis, is another long-blooming 
early perennial easily raised from seed. 
The new variety, Monstrosa, will pro- 
duce double blossoms larger than a 50 
cent piece, and the all-red ones, not so 
large, are very colorful and come quite 
true. All perennials started any time in 
July will produce blooming clumps the 
following year, even those as slow as 
columbines. But it’s “last call” for bien- 
nials—these should be sown very early in 
the month, or they won’t flower next 
spring. 


Check-List 
for Fuchsia-Lovers 


The American Fuchsia Society, which 
celebrates its fifth birthday the first of 
September, has just published a valuable 
24-page booklet, a check-list of all the 
fuchsias in cultivation. About 2,000 fuch- 
sias are in the list, which was prepared 
by Professor E. O. Essig of the Univer- 
sity of California. It took him 4 years to 
compile it. 

With this list one can check on Fuch- 
sia magellanica, which was introduced 
into England from Chile in 1788, as easily 
as one can check on Fuchsia Carmine 
Queen, introduced by George Budgen of 
Berkeley in 1935. 

It will be indispensable to fuchsia de- 
votees desiring to learn the history of 
their varieties, and the correct spelling 
of names. Wherever possible the name 
of the originator and the date of intro- 
duction are given after the varietal name. 
Reference numbers are also given so that 





the devotee can read articles in back is- 
sues of gardening magazines. Many of 
these magazines are published in Eng- 
land, but they can be consulted in the 
larger public libraries. 

This booklet comes free to members 
of the American Fuchsia Society. Dues 
are $1 per year, and the secretary-treas- 
urer is Miss Alice Eastwood, Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. People want- 
ing the booklet but not wishing to join 
the Society can get it by sending Miss 
Eastwood $2. The supply is limited. 


Growing Poinsettias 
for Christmas 
Everyone stops in front of florists’ 


windows at Christmas time to admire the 
flamboyant red blooms of poinsettias. 





THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 


Hi Sibley of Pasadena, who is 
waging a one-man drive for 
more attractive mail boxes for 
country places, proves by his 
camera that he is on the right 
road. According to postal rul- 
ings, the mail carriers can re- 
fuse to use anything except a 
regulation box, but most of 
them are very glad to oblige. 


SUNSET 























Few realize that the beautiful plants are 
only 5 months old, and that amateurs 
can get the same results. Here’s the pro- 
cedure to follow in growing for Christ- 
mas pot plants. 

If you have a greenhouse with con- 
trolled heat, bring your dormant plants 
from last year out into the light about 
July 15. Set them in a sunny spot on one 
of the benches, start watering so they’ll 
start growth, and give them a bottom 
heat of 70°. Let the heat drop 10° at 
night. If you haven’t a greenhouse, then 
bring the dormant plants out into the 
sunniest spot in the garden right now, 
and water to start growth. 

In a period of 4 to 6 weeks the poin- 
settias will grow 4 to 5 inches. At this 
time take heel cuttings (cuttings with a 
section of last year’s wood) of the 
hardest shoots. Green would rot. 
Root in 2-inch pots in which there’s a 
mixture of ™% coarse freshwater sand 
and 4 peat moss. After about 5 weeks’ 
growth in the 2-inch pots they’re ready to 
be shifted into 4-inchers. This time give 
them a soil mixture of 3 parts loam, 1 
part well-rotted manure, % part coarse 
freshwater sand and % part peat moss. 

At the first sign of cold weather, gar- 
deners growing their poinsettias out- 
doors should bring them inside to heated 
sun porches, and put them where they'll 
get plenty of light. Keep them always 
moist. Water them (tepid water is best) 
in the morning at 9 o'clock, and again 
in the afternoon at 2. Syringe the leaves 
when watering. If the atmosphere is too 
dry, the leaves will turn yellow and drop 
off. In draughty spots they'll do the 
same. 

The plants are ready for their final 
shifting into 6-inch pots after having 


ones 


grown in the 4-inchers for about 5 weeks. 
The same soil mixture is used. The plants 
will come into flower about the 15th of 
December, and will rival those in the 
florists’ windows. They'll be about 2 feet 
high and have flaming red flowers 8 to 
10 inches across. 

The purpose of starting new plants 
from cuttings is to get straight-stemmed 
plants with a single terminal flower. If 
a last year’s plant is started into growth 
and allowed to develop naturally, a half- 
dozen side branches will develop, and 
each terminal will bear a flower. Florists 
find that the single-flowered specimens 
are the best sellers. 

Cuttings are started individually in 2- 
inch pots rather than flats because they 
develop root systems that will stand the 
successive re-pottings. Flat-started cut- 
tings usually make too much leaf 
growth, and inferior flowers result. 

Commercially, several batches of cut- 
tings are started at 10-day intervals so 
that the florists will have poinsettias in 
bloom from the first week in December 
to the first week in January. They also 
get them in varying heights by this 
method. 

After the Christmas holidays, poinset- 
tias can be dried off and laid away 
until next July, when the procedure can 
be repeated. The December Sunset will 
tell in detail how to dry off poinsettias 
so they’ll go into dormancy. 


The Honeydew 
Annoyance 

Often during the summer, June to Sep- 
tember, walks, drives, benches, parked 
automobiles, shrubs, and other things be- 
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neath shade and ornamental trees, be- 
come covered with a sticky shiny sub- 
stance known as honeydew. Usually 
molds and other fungi grow on thes 
honeydew, and the whole becomes a 
sooty, smutty, disagreeable mess. Ants, 
wasps, flies, and other insects may be at- 
tracted in numbers and become an added 
nuisance. 

In nearly all cases, honeydew and the 
resultant drip are caused by an insect 
infestation of the trees, though some- 
times it’s caused by bacterial infection. 
Sucking insects such as leaphoppers, lan- 
ternfly hoppers, plant lice, jumping plant 
lice, mealybugs, soft scales, and white- 
flies, are responsible for most of the 
trouble. These insects suck the sap from 
the leaves, twigs, or branches of the trees, 
partially digest it, and excrete it as the 
sweet sticky honeydew. 

So far as we know, sucking insects can 
be controlled only by the use of contact 
insecticides, fumigants, or by the intro- 
duction of their predatory or parasitic 
enemies. 

While honeydew drip usually attracts 
the most attention during late spring and 
summer, we must remember that the in- 
sects responsible for it commence to 
work much earlier, and control, if it’s to 
bring the best results for the least money, 
must be carried on during late winter or 
early spring. 

Because so many species of sucking in- 
sects, with varying habits, cause honey- 
dew drip, it’s impossible to recommend 
any one method of control that will fit all 
conditions. As with the diseases of man, 
if reliable results are to be obtained re- 
liable experts must be consulted. 

Don’t get discouraged and uproot the 
stricken shrubs. Try spraying them. 
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To pause and fish, or just to pause, beside a high Sierra lake 


waiting—Yosemite 
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Every pass surmounted means a new delightful view in Oregon's Wallowa Mountains 


A Trail Down the 
Backbone of the West 


Somewhere between Tuolumne Mead- 
ows, Calif., and the Columbia River, a 
party of Y. M. C. A. relay-knapsackers 
is carrying a logbook that left Mexican 
soil last summer and that will reach 
Canadian soil next summer — possibly 
this. The boys aren’t just carrying good 
will from one end of the coast to the 
other —they’re demonstrating that the 
Pacific Crest Trail System is a reality 
and that those who will can ride horse- 
back or hike on good trails, through fine 
western high country, from Mexico to 
Canada. 

The trail system does exist—2,300 un- 
broken miles of usable trails. But the 
backing of the National Forest Service, 
which has C.C.C. crews at work on it 
now, means that trail conditions are be- 
ing made safer and more enjoyable daily. 

This is a real wilderness trail. It fol- 
lows closely the main summit divides of 
the 3 coast states. About 90 percent of it 
is within the boundaries of 5 national 
parks and 19 national forests—forever 
protected from civilizing. Less than 8 
percent of its length is along roads. It’s 
accessible, for (excepting one stretch 
of 300 miles) it crosses a main motor 
road on an average of once each 100 
miles; but it will never be exploited or 
violated—that’s the raison d’étre of the 
Pacific Crest Trail System Conference. 
It will remain a stamping ground for the 
true outdoor fraternity. That warms 
Sunset’s heart. 

The Washington division of the trail 
is the Cascade Crest Trail, which runs 
through one of the roughest, most prim- 
itive areas of the U. S., skirting 5 splen- 
did glacial peaks higher than 9,000 feet. 

From the Columbia River to the Cali- 
fornia line, it’s the Oregon Skyline Trail, 
which maintains a higher average alti- 
tude but requires less mountaineering 
experience than the Washington section. 

In northern California it becomes the 
Lava Crest Trail, which keeps a semi- 
wilderness route through markedly vol- 
canic but forested country to Yuba Gap. 
From there to Tehachapi is the central 
section. As the Tahoe-Yosemite Trail 
and the John Muir Trail, it runs for 
500 miles in-the granite and alpine zones 
of the high Sierra to Mt. Whitney; then 
(as the Sierra Trail) it drops onto the 
lower semi-desert ranges that reach to 
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the Mojave. The last lap, along the Des- 
ert Crest Trail of southern California, 
is across the desert, over the summit 
divides of the Sierra Madre and the San 
Bernardino Mountains, and through an 
almost tropic region to Mexico. 

The whole trip can be made in 2 sum- 
mers (about 166 days) unless the 25 
famous mountains along the way claim 
too many sidetrips. Ordinarily the trails 
are open for safe travel as follows: 
Washington, July 15 to October 1; Ore- 
gon, July 1 to October 15; northern 
California, June 1 to October 15; cen- 
tral California, July 15 to September 15; 
southern California, May 15 to Novem- 
ber 15. 

On the next page is a map of the 
Pacific Crest Trail System with national 
parks, national forests, important moun- 
tains, principal pack outfitting points, 
and supply points. Series of detailed 
maps covering the whole crest trip can 
be had from the National Forest Head- 
quarters at Portland or San Francisco, 
or from the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. The former are free, 
the latter cost 10 to 25 cents each. 

The Pacific Crest Trail System Con- 
ference has issued an official detailed log 
of the trail for 10 cents in stamps or 
coin, the official description of the 25 
Famous Mountains of the trail for an- 
other 10 cents. These may be ordered 
through the Sunset Outdoor Department. 


Western Pack 
Trips for 1936 


There’s hardly an inch of the terri- 
tory threaded by the Pacific Crest Trail 
that isn’t good pack trip country, and 
there are auxiliary trails and pack out- 
fits galore. 

If you can spend 2 or 3 weeks pack- 
ing into the eternal-glacier country of 
the Cascades of Washington and north- 
ern Oregon and come home grumpy, 
you’d be grumpy after heaven. The rare 
alpine flowers are beginning to show 
their fragile heads up there now. Those 
everlasting breathtakingly snowy moun- 
tains are beginning to smile through 
their cloud-wreaths. The air is begin- 
ning to have that curious feeling that’s 
warm yet cool. 

In southern Oregon and 
California, packtrippers have a world of 
beautiful country to select from, and 
centuries of geologic history to learn 


northern 


from. The flowers are at their best in 
July and August. The trout are there, 
too (as anyone knows who’s fished the 
Feather River country), and later the 
hunting’s superb—in the Klamath region, 
for example. 

Get down into the high Sierra of cen- 
tral California, from Tahoe to Teha- 
chapi, and you’re in pack trip land par 
excellence. In the 300 miles between 
Tioga and Walker Passes not a single 
automobile road crosses the Sierra, and 
the primitive vastness is inviolate—with 
its high Yosemite country, its Devil’s 
Postpile, its ghost towns, its most south- 
ern glacier in the U. S., its 11 famous 
mountains above 13,000 feet, and its un- 
canny contrasts between granite heights 
and desert sinks. 

As the crest of the West runs south 
toward Mexico, its average height falls, 
but not its beauty and interest. The 
Sierra Madre Range is full of good 
trails, lovely lakes, fine forests—and it 
has its share of high mountain peaks, 
too, like the rest of them. 





And Pack Trips 
Farther Afield 


Not all of the pack-in country is 
on and around the backbone of the 
West. Five special pack trips—4 of them 
in the Rockies and one in the Olympic 
Mountains of Washington—are the 1936 
program of the Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness, under the direction of the 
American Forestry Association. 

The primitive Flathead and Sun River 
country of Montana will be explored by 
Expedition Number One. They’ll cross 
the Continental Divide twice and—most 
thrilling of all—over the dramatic Swan 
Range to beautiful Holland Lake. July 
9-20, $100, Missoula to Missoula. 

Number 2 goes the mountain 
fastnesses of Wyoming—the region that 
was home to those rugged pioneers and 
traders, Fremont, Bonneville, and Jim 
Bridger. It’s a land of brilliantly clear 
skies, many glaciers, splendid fishing, 
blue gentians. July 30 to August 10, $145, 
Kemmerer to Kemmerer. 

The Gila wilderness of New Mexico, 
with its ancient cliff dwellings and In- 
dian paintings, its timber and grasslands, 
its buttes, its black winding canyons, its 
lonely mystery, is where Expeditions 3 
and 4 go. Number 3 is August 1-13, 
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You can go afoot or ahorseback 
from Canada to Mexico on the 
Pacific Crest Trail. See page 29 


$115; Number 4 is August 15-24, $95— 


both from Deming back to Deming. 


And finally, the jumbled sea of peaks 
and valleys that are the Olympic Moun- 
tains. Number 5 will explore Heart 
Lake, Enchanted Valley, Honeymoon 
Meadows; over Hayden Pass and along 
the Olympic Peninsula’s own Skyline 


Trail. August 13-26, $150, Seattle to 
Seattle. 
Then there’s Glacier—Glacier, whose 





beauty seems to grow as you sit the sad- 
dle on one of those happy trail trips 
from Many-Glacier or from Going-to- 
the-Sun. The trips are various—from 
one to 5 days—but dollars to dough- 
nuts, if you go on one you'll be asking 
for more. (Or, P.S., if you and saddles 
don’t get along, a walking tour from 
chalet to chalet will give you a quaint 
superiority!) Remember, too, that Wa- 
terton Lakes National Park of Canada 
is just north of Glacier. 

And farther into the Canadian Rock- 
ies, there’s Jasper National Park, where 


horses are ponies, and where trail trips 
are over storied fur routes, and among 
ice-fields whose waters flow to the Pa- 
cific, the Atlantic, and to the Arctic Sea. 
And there’s the famous beauty of that 
famous trio, Banff, Kootenay, and Yoho 
National Parks that are the essence of 
the Canadian Rockies. 

Then, too, there are the more south- 
ern Rockies: Yellowstone, Grand Teton, 
Rocky Mountain National Parks. And 
in the Southwest, one of the most ad- 
venturous, and still seldom-taken saddle 
trips of the West: to the Rainbow 
Bridge in southeast Utah (see map 
at left) from Rainbow Lodge. And 
don’t forget all the dude ranches every- 
where. Pack trips are duck soup to 
them. 

The story is endless, but luckily there’s 
always another summer. Meanwhile, 
getting down to brass tacks, here are 
some things to remember in planning a 
pack trip. Secure a U. S. Geological 
Survey map of the region you’re headed 
for—even if you’re to be highly guided 
and escorted. An easy day is about 10 
or 15 miles. Leave time for fishing. 

Count on about $2 to $3 a day for 
each horse or mule, about $1 for each 
burro, $5 a day for a guide, and $5 or 
$6 for a cook. Many places rent ani- 
mals and outfit without guide or cook 
and you’re your own ostler and chef. 

All-expense pack trips with practi- 
cally everything except postage stamps 
included, run up to about $10 or even 
$15 a day, but they give you a million- 
dollar time. 

Finally, if you’re stuck, write the Sun- 
set Travel Department for one or sev- 
eral of the leaflets listed here: 





Food List for the Pack Trip 
Equipment List for the Pack Trip 
How To Make a Packboard 
How To Make a Camper’s Tarpaulin 
How To Make a Compact Supply Cup- 
board 
How To Prepare Salmon Eggs for 
Bait 
What To Do in a National Forest 
What To Do in a National Park 
Please enclose 3 cents in stamps for 
each one ordered. If you have some in- 
dividual brain-twister, tell Sunset the 
facts and get Sunset’s advice. 





Hostels for 
Hikers 


Twenty-six years ago Richard Schirr- 
mann, a German schoolteacher, dreamed 
of a place where young hikers could 
overnight simply and cheaply. Thus the 
first Youth Hostel was founded. Today 
there are 4,000 of them in 18 different 
countries, and last year they had 7% 
million overnighters, at 25 cents apiece. 
Since 1934, there has been a chain of 33 
hostels through beautiful New England. 

Until the West gets hostel-minded, 
would-be hostelers have a mighty good 
substitute in the Yosemite High Sierra 
Camps loop. Six camps, a day’s walk 
apart, make it possible to see the high 
country that most Yosemite visitors 
miss—and you don’t have to carry your 
house on your back. 

You can hike the loop independently, 
leaving the Valley any day in July or 
August, or you can join the ranger-nat- 
uralist’s party leaving any Monday of 
these months. The cost is the same: a 
dollar a night, a dollar a meal. All you 
need to carry is your personal effects— 
no blankets, sleeping bag, supplies, or 
utensils. 

Here’s the itinerary: first day, from 
Happy Isles, Yosemite Valley, to Merced 
Lake, 13% miles, 3,150-foot climb; sec- 
ond day, to Vogelsang camp, 8% miles, 
3,550-foot climb; third day, to Tuolumne 
Meadows, 7 miles; fourth day, optional 
ascent of Mt. Dana, 3,100-foot climb; 
fifth day, to Glen Aulin camp, 6% miles, 
with optional side-walk to famous 
Waterwheel Falls; sixth day, to Tenaya 
Lake, 7% miles; seventh day, to Yo- 
semite Valley, 12% miles. 





FOR BUILDING A CABANA 


Srupy the drawings opposite. Then 
take the drawings to a lumber yard and 
have the man figure the materials 
needed Now figure to see that the build- 
ing plans coincide with the budget. When 
materials are assembled, go to work. 
The drawings are self-explanatory. 
Build the shelter in the garden, then 
knock it down and take it to the beach 
whenever you like. Since no piece is 


over 8 feet in length, the structure can 
be easily moved by trailer. 

Because of the many hot dog stands 
already on the beach, the cabafia is not 
equipped for housekeeping. It does, how- 
ever, provide comfort and privacy and 
serves as a dressing room for the bath- 
ers. Although designed for beach use 
there is no law against its being a per- 
manent part of the garden or camp. 


SUNSET 
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Room Recipes 


Kitchen Color Schemes of All Nations 


In planning any kitchen color scheme, practicality must go hand in hand with art. 
Everything about the room — floor, walls, ceiling, woodwork, seat coverings, cur- 
tains — must be easily washable. Plaster must be smooth finished. Wallpaper, even 
the washable varieties, may well be given a coat of shellac. Natural-color wood panel- 
ling must be treated with shellac or varnish and wax so that it can be wiped off. 

Color schemes should be simple, for the kitchen ordinarily is a small room, and 
should not be cluttered or cut up by the use of too many colors. Pencil-striping and 
antiquing are, generally speaking, not advisable. Beware of too many fussy spots and 
dabs of color. Be discreet in the use of black and of red. 

While it is possible to have large equipment specially finished in unusual colors, it 
is more economical and more satisfactory generally to use stock colors, and build 
one’s color scheme around them. Small equipment and accessories such as towels, 
holders, smocks, and kitchen aprons should be selected to agree with the general 
color plan. 

Planned for the all-electric kitchen illustrated below, but suitable for any home 
work center, a variety of combinations carrying out typical color schemes of various 
nations are suggested by Doris Conner, decorator. First comes an ultra-modern 
American plan in traditional red, white, and blue. 


AMERICAN KITCHEN IN RED. WHITE, AND BLUE 


Windows: white Venetian blinds with red 
tapes and blue cornice. 

Breakfast corner seat: 
fabrikoid. 

Range, refrigerator, and table: white with 
chromium trim. 

Small equipment: 
white enamel. 


Walls and ceiling: papered in a red, white, 
and blue plaid. Lower part of walls, and 
doors also, may be covered with blue 
linoleum. 

Floor: plain dark blue linoleum with white 
inset border. 

Cupboards: exterior ‘white with red pulls; 
interior red. Monel-metal counter. 


upholstered in red 


glass, aluminum, and 


In using this or any other tricolor combination, it’s wise to use 2 of the colors, as 
blue and white, in large amounts, with a relatively small quantity of the third for 
accent, rather than to combine the 3 in too nearly equal areas. 


COLONIAL KITCHEN IN RED AND WHITE WITH GREEN 


tiebacks. Red, white, and green chintz 
roll shades. 

Equipment: large, standard white; small, as- 
sorted materials, with a few pieces of red 
enamelware for accents. 


Accessories: red geraniums in white pots. 


Walls and woodwork: painted white. Red 
knobs on cupboard doors and drawers. 

Ceiling: wood, painted white. 

Floor: red or green linoleum. 

Windows: white organdy curtains made with 
3 small ruffles, with red tin cornice and 





SPANISH KITCHEN, RED, YELLOW, 
AND BLUE 


Walls, ceiling, and woodwork: all painted 
light bright yellow; drawer and door pulls, 
and interior of cupboards, bright blue. Re- 
veals in windows and border at base of 
walls of multi-colored Spanish tiles, blue 
predominating. 

Floor: bright red or blue linoleum, waxed. 

Draw curtains: of sturdy cotton crash in 
bright red, fringed or hemmed. 

Cushions or pads on stools or built-in seats: 
bright blue. 

Equipment: large pieces, creamy white; 
small, assorted materials and colors, with 
a few pieces of yellow and blue enamel for 
accent. 

Breakfast set of smooth-finish yellow pot- 
tery, table runner and napkins of desert 
cloth in bright blue or red. 


Ornamental iron hooks and spiral racks 
may be used for hanging utensils in the 
Spanish kitchen if desired. However, if 
it’s a choice between picturesqueness and 
practicality, decide in favor of the latter, 
for after all, these kitchens are to be used 
and not merely to be looked at. 


DUTCH KITCHEN IN DELFT BLUE AND WHITE 


Walls and woodwork: white. Knobs and in- 
terior of cupboards, powder blue. Just 
above the sink, a row of picturesque Dutch 
tiles in blue and white. 

Ceiling: light blue. 

Floor: darker blue linoleum, 
white tile design. 

Equipment: large pieces, white; smaller, as- 
sorted blue and white enamel, glass, alum- 
inum, and iron. 

Curtains: white voile edged with powder blue 
brush fringe; made Dutch style (i.e., 
double sash curtains, one pair for upper 
and one for lower sash. Can be used only 
with double-hung windows, of course). 

Cushions for chairs or built-in seat: blue 
and white striped fabrikoid. 


or blue and 


PROVINCIAL KITCHEN IN GREEN AND WHITE 


Panelled walls and cupboards: knotty pine, 
natural color, waxed. Scalloped wood trim 
around ceiling, and carried across open 
shelves and window. Interior of cupboards 
papered in green and white wallpaper 
with small all-over design. 

Ceiling: white plaster. 

Floors: dull green linoleum. 

Curtains: green and white checked gingham 
hung from scalloped cornice. 
Equipment: large pieces, white; 

sils, green and yellow. 

Accessories: yellow primroses, calendulas, or 
other yellow flowers on window sill. Color- 
ful pottery plates and pitchers on shelves. 


small uten- 


KITCHEN PLAN, COURTESY OF ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, INC, 
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Three cheers for the red, white, and blue of this all-electric kitchen. 
It's mostly blue and white, with enough red for accent and stimulation 


SUNSET 
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PENNIES-PER-DAY 
WITH A MODERN 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 


Fz year-’round abundant living and a happy home, es ae cio rs 
can any luxury top instant hot water—all you want, | . 
when you want it—at the turn of a faucet? 

“LUXURY,” |yes—but no longer costly. Today’s 
1936 GAS AUTOMATICS (most efficient, dependa- 
ble water heating appliances ever developed) are offered 
at history's mostiappealing prices and terms. Unmatched 
too for economy of upkeep and operation. 

Pay as you save. Save as you use. Yet never stint the family 
for any requirement from morning shave to weekly wash. 

Ask your Gas Company, Plumber or Appliance Dealer for 
advice and estitnates, free. If you have an old, inefficient or 


NEW WALL-TYPE IN- 
» STANTANEOUS — Smart © 
design and finish. A space © 
saver for small homes. Can 
be hung in kitchen or. back » 
porch, or mounted on floor © 
if desired. 





hand-operated water heater of any type, now is the time to STORAGE TYPE — Stores 
modernize. Inquire too about FHA loans or new, thrift-budget water for peak requirements 
plan. Start now enjoying years of carefree hot water comfort— | during slack hours. Gas 





night and day—with GAS, the Modern Fuel. _ burner automatically regu- 

j | lated by water temperature, 
- keeping tank filled with hot 
water. 











MAKE SURE the water heater 
you select bears the Blue Star Ap- 
proval Seal of the American Gas 
Association and has a capacity 
sufficient for your family’s needs. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, Inc. 


A non-profit service organization of 
( which your Gas Company is a member ) 


447 Sutter Street ... San Francisco, California 
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Room Recipes — Continued 


Kitchen Color Schemes from the Garden 


Ix selecting the combination of colors to be used for decorating a kitchen — or any 
other room, for that matter — it is smart to follow one of the good examples set by 
Mother Nature. Large amounts of dull or neutral color, usually green or gray in her 
schemes, are relieved by small amounts of some brilliant hue in flowers or fruit. 
Here are 5 color schemes taken from Nature, planned for the all-gas kitchen 
illustrated below, but adaptable to any kitchen, old or new. Any number of other 
garden color schemes will suggest themselves. How about a nasturtium kitchen with 
any 
one will serve as the inspiration point in designing a charming work room. 





copper utensils in evidence? Morning glories, calla lilies, daisies, hollyhocks 


A MARIGOLD KITCHEN 


Grand for brunettes and auburn-haired kitchen executives is this scheme of yellow 
and orange with green or brown for depth. 


Walls, ceiling, and woodwork: pale yellow. Curtains: pale yellow flowered voile, straight 
Interior of cupboards: bright yellow slightly hanging. 

tinged with orange. Knobs, orange. Equipment: large pieces, creamy yellow or 
Floor: linoleum in dark green or golden standard white; utensils, assorted mater- 

brown jaspé, or in green and yellow. ials including some yellow and some green 
Work counter: plain green or yellow lino- enamelware. 

leum. Accessories: marigolds in pale yellow pots. 


FROM DELPHINIUMS AND ROSES 


For the dainty blonde bride or snowy haired wife and mother, a flowery kitchen 
in delphinium blue and rose pink would be a daily delight. 


Walls, ceiling, and woodwork: pale lavender- interior of cupboards, with tapes matching 
blue. Interior of cupboards, and knobs, a walls. 
deep rose tinged with lavender. Or walls Cushions and pads: in rose and lavender 
may be papered with washable paper in chintz, or plain lavender-blue edged with 
pink and blue flowery design. rose. 

Floor: linoleum in an inconspicuous brown, Equipment: large pieces, white; small uten- 
or dark purple-blue if it is available. sils, glass, aluminum, and enamel in cream 

Windows: Venetian blinds painted to match or white. 


Smocks and morning dresses in pretty flowered cottons that carry out the colors of 
the kitchen will add greatly to the effectiveness of the ensemble. For breakfast use, 
quaint flower-sprigged china will be perfect, or smooth-glazed pottery in pastel tones. 


KITCHEN PLAN COURTESY OF LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP, 
AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 














FROM THE IRIS GARDEN 


Blue and white can be either entirely 


unimaginative or extremely smart, de- 
pending upon how it is handled. This 
would be one of the smart type. 


Walls and woodwork: clear white. 

Ceiling: light but not pale blue. 

Cupboard interiors and knobs, and work sur- 
anes bright dark blue. 

Floor: dark blue and white plaid or tile- 
design linoleum. 
Curtains: white marquisette edged with dark 
blue ball fringe (wood or cotton balls). 
Cushions or pads: various blues that har- 
monize, 

Equipment: large pieces, standard white; 
small utensils, assorted, with some white 
and blue enamel pieces. 


CHERRIES AND THEIR LEAVES 


Walls, ceiling, and woodwork: clear white 
or off-white, or pale green. 

Floor: bright green linoleum. 

Interior of cupboards, and drawer and door 
pulls: bright cherry red. 

Curtains: white Swiss with cherry red dots, 
or dimity printed in cherry pattern. Tie- 
backs of tin cut out and painted to repre- 
sent a bunch of cherries. 

Cushions or chair pads: cherry red cotton, 
made with talon fasteners for easy re- 
moval for washing. 

Equipment: large pieces, white ; small, mostly 
green enamel with a few pieces of red. 


APRICOTS IN A BROWN BASKET 


Walls and woodwork: soft yellow. 

Interior of cupboards: apricot color (almost 
a salmon color). 

Ceiling: light salmon. 

Floor, and work surface of cupboards: brown 
jaspé linoleum. 

Curtains: plain voile, a little brighter yel- 
low than the walls. 

Cushions or pads: bright salmon. 

Equipment: large, creamy yellow or white; 
small utensils, standard yellow enamel, 
also glass, aluminum, and wood. 

Accessories: pottery jugs and pitchers; cal- 
endulas in brown bean pot. 

















No matter what flower's 
color scheme you may 
adopt, this unusually ar- 
ranged all-gas kitchen is 
bound to be a decidedly 
interesting and workable 
studio for the artist in 
cookery. The relation of 
the dinette and the serv- 
ice porch to the kitchen 
is worth special notice 


Ample cupboard space, 
continuous working sur- 
faces, thoughtful placing 
of the big gas refriger- 
ator and range, all con- 
tribute to increasing the 
speed and satisfaction 
and decreasing the fa- 
tigue of the kitcheneer 


SUNSET 
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THING, MATILDA... 
Don’t you dare serve Daddy’s / e 


salads with anything but @ 
real mayonnaise!” 


e- HEARD Daddy 8¢Y to Mummy, Delicious variations 
‘Thank heavens you're serv- made with Best Foods 
ing our salads with Best Foods 
Real Mayonnaise again. Ican Te Best Foods is real mayor 
in a second the differenc fi ne aa creamier, MOF seal 
A . : odie —you can vary it to suit any 
ordinary dressings r salad. Try blending it with milk or 
Of course he can! Best Foods is so cream, chopped pickles, fruit juices 
much richer and creamier -- - more OF wit cious 
full-bodied. For de different- ingredients. But CG 
ly. It contains only sala remember — you = 
oil, freshly-broken eggs, SP& can do this suc 
cial vinegar 4° imported cessfully only with 
spices. No starchy fillers. It’s — 
ail mayonnaise. And it’s double- : 
whipped fort that marvelous 
creamy smoothness. 
So, why not ask your grocer 
for Best Foods Real Mayonnaise? 
It costs but 4 trifle pet salad. 


ji : 
T FOODS 


REAL MAYONNAISE 
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HEADQUARTERS 





HOLLYWOOD 








Tuar SOUND sleep is one of the 
most effective means of erasing wrinkles 
and adding youth to the skin and sparkle 
to the eye, is the opinion of leading 
beauty experts. More important than the 
number of hours devoted to sleep is the 
quality of sleep, say they all. 

In tests made with the dynamometer, 
an instrument designed to measure fa- 
tigue, it has been shown that springs, 
mattresses, blankets, and pillows greatly 
affect the quality of sleep. Sagging 
springs, hard mattresses, or heavy blan- 
kets interfere with the complete relaxa- 
tion necessary to sound sleep. 

Mattresses should be soft enough to 
encourage relaxation, yet firm enough 
to prevent faulty sleeping posture. Light- 
weight blankets of wool, large enough 
to tuck in, are best. Sleeping garments, 
likewise, should be light. Pillows should 
be of medium size and weight; 80 per- 
cent fine goose feathers and 20 percent 
down have been found best by hos- 
pitals. 

To aid in physical relaxation, many 
find it helpful to devote 5 or 10 minutes 
before retiring to relaxing exercises. 
Recommended are: Standing erect, bend 
the trunk over, letting the arms and head 
dangle loosely. Lying on the back on 
the floor, stretch arms and legs, relax 
and stretch again. Lying on the floor on 
the back, lift one leg till the toe points 
to the ceiling, then lower leg slowly; 
when about a foot above the floor, let 
it drop. Repeat with the other leg. Re- 
peat with each arm. 

Also encouraging to sleep are massage, 
deep breathing, and warm foot baths. 

Equal in importance to physical relax- 
ation is mental relaxation. Says Fred- 
erick Bigelow in Cosmopolitan, “When 
you go to bed, imagine that your mind 
has taken the form of a large school 
slate which rests on your knees. Imagine 
that automatic writing by an unseen 
hand records before your eyes every 
thought that intrudes on your resting 
mind — then erase with an imaginary 
sponge—keep your slate black.” Recom- 
mended reading on relaxation is Walter 


Pitkin’s Take It Easy. 


* 


Into the Los Angeles office of Doctor 
John Martin Hiss, orthopedic surgeon, 
come thousands of foot sufferers annu- 
ally from all parts of the world. So 
great has the demand on his time be- 
come, that he has established a clinic 
where he’s able to treat as many as 250 
patients a day. 

With his Metric Foot Test, he deter- 
mines exactly what bones, tendons, etc., 
are at fault. Many are the popular be- 
liefs which have been exploded by the 
science of Doctor Hiss, one being that 
bunions are due to enlarged joints. 

“A bunion,” says Dr. Hiss, “is due to 
a slipped tendon, allowing the metatarsal 





bone to slip from its moorings and pro- 
trude on the side of the foot. The 
bunion is really the normal head of the 
bone out of place. The pain comes from 





Scenes typical of California are 
knitted into this booster jacket 
which comes in aqua, brown and 
yellow, and sells at $17.50 (with 2- 
piece knit dress in white, $29.75). 
Adrienne Ames is wearing it here 





Dressed up dudes snapped by grin- 
ning cowboys, just as they arrive 
at the ranch. The 10-gallon hats, 
leopard velveteen shirt, boots, 
jeans, and new riding pants will 
be more comfortable when the 
new has worn off. (Clothes from 
Hollywood Broadway, Hollywood) 


the buckling of this joint with every 
step, a friction which forms a callus on 
the skin and on the bone as well.” 

The Base Correction Method, origi- 
nated by Doctor Hiss for correcting bun- 


ions without removing either the bone or 
the joint, has been published by the 
American Journal of Surgery and the 
London Year Book of Surgery. 

Concerning children’s feet, he says, 
“My advice to parents and teachers is: 
If the foot difficulty is only a low or 
flat arch, let the child alone. Put him in 
comfortable, flexible oxfords, and let 
him play as other children do.” 

To people suffering from _ bunions, 
broken arches, arthritis, and other foot 
troubles, the book New Feet for Old, by 
Doctor Hiss, brings a welcome message 
of hope and relief. Of especial interest 
are chapters on Aids to Home Treat- 
ment, and Choosing the Right Shoe. 
Doubleday Doran, $2. 


* 


Designers insist that small bags are 
coming in again, but women won’t have 
anything to do with them. Once you get 
used to carrying everything except your 
scotty in a handbag, no one is going to 
put you back into a card case size with- 
out a struggle. Some designers are get- 
ting around the difficulty by making bags 
that look smaller, but hold just as much 
because they’re wide at the bottom. Smart 
models of this type of bag come in 
leather, straw, and string. 

One of the most humane products that 
has crossed our frivolous path is Cover- 
mark, a preparation to conceal facial 
blemishes such as birthmarks, brown 
spots, or broken veins. It was invented 
by a young woman who all her life had 
suffered embarrassment from an ugly 
birthmark which covered one side of her 
face. The preparation has no curative 
powers, but completely conceals any skin 
detractiveness. It’s said that many chil- 
dren afflicted with birthmarks are finding 
relief from embarrassment through this 
product. 

There’s nothing quite so devastating 
as an even bronze tan on a blonde, but 
such perfection in a tanned skin re- 
quires brief daily exposures to the sun 
over a long period of time. As a short 
cut to a charming tan, Elizabeth Arden 
has created a liquid called Bronze, which 
harmlessly stains the skin a rich even 
tan. Cream, or soap and water, removes 
it Flattering to wear with suntan is 
Tussy’s Brick Red make-up, obtainable 
in lipstick, cream or compact rouge, and 
nail polish. 

A new hand and nail brush called the 
“Lucky Turtle,” made by Pro-phy-lac- 
tic, makes its debut at a most opportune 
time. What with summer sports, garden- 
ing, driving the car, and preparing fresh 
fruits and vegetables, hands and _ nails 
need all the help they can get, and this 
brush is a real helper. 

For traveling, there are new aluminum 
bottles made with non-spill tops. They’re 
light, non-breakable and are easy to 
pack — perfect for the female nomad. 


SUNSET 
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How to restore its 


RY SKIN is perhaps the most prevalent skin fault 

of women today—and the most worrisome. For 
an excessively dry skin is well on the way towards 
being an old-looking, leathery skin. 

It is a penalty we pay for our outdoor summer sun- 
worship and our ah oa winter comfort in overdry, 
overheated rooms. Too much light and heat wither 
and toughen our skins unmercifully—literally dry up 
the sources of the natural oils with which Nature keeps 
skin soft and moist and supple. 

To counteract this harsh action, we must continually 

ut back into our skin these protecting oils. Especially 
is this necessary as we grow older because then Nature 
becomes less generous with her supply. 

Frances Ingram, famous beauty adviser to women, 
has been wonderfully successful in helping women to 
guard against and correct an excessively dry skin. Her 
method is very simple. 

“All you need,” she says, “is one complete, construc- 
tive cream—Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

“Ingram’s Cream does more to help dry skin than 
anything else I know. It does this because it is com- 





youthful freshness 


lete in itself—it contains the precious oils which, like 
lemeva own oils, keep the skin soft and supple and 
young looking.” 

Thousands of women are ready to tell of the success 
of this treatment for dry, sensitive skin. Many of 
Hollywood’s most popular stars are enthusiastic in their 
praise of Milkweed yi They will use no other. 

Since it has done so much for them, wouldn’t you 
like to see what it can do for you? Pat some into your 
skin thoroughly and leave on at night, and even in a 
week’s time you'll see a difference! Frances Ingram, 


636 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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COMPLETE CREAM 


Everything your 
skin needs 1s in 


i this ONE SAR 





INGRAMS “ddcced Cream 
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Sal ad Loaf 
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Kitchen Cabinet 


Trademark Registered, U.S. Patent Office 


Tuna Salad Loaf 


(Illustrated on this page) 






This loaf I evolved to serve to my luncheon club of 12 friends, who were most 
enthusiastic about it. One of its advantages is that it can be made the day before; 
others, that it is inexpensive and easy to make, attractive to look at, and simple to 
serve. It calls for: 





1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
¥% cupful of cold water CLUB LUNCHEON FOR 12 
1 half-pound can of tuna 
1 cupful of grated raw carrots *TunaSaiadLoaf Ripe Olives 
% cupful of diced celery Hot Bran Muffins 
% cupful of minced sweet pickles Fresh Youngberry Jam 


Individual Fresh Peach Pies 
with Whipped Cream 
Salted Nuts Coffee 


cupful of minced green pepper 
pint of cottage cheese 
cupful of mayonnaise 
Salt and pepper to taste 
medium-long loaf of sandwich bread, unsliced 
First put the gelatine to soak in the cold water, while you prepare the salad mix- 
ture: flake the tuna, add the prepared raw vegetables and pickles, and mix lightly. 
Mix the mayonnaise and cottage cheese. Melt the soaked gelatine by heating it over 
hot water, and stir carefully into the cheese-mayonnaise, then add the first mixture 
and mix gently. Prepare the loaf of bread by cutting off all the crusts except the 
bottom one, then cut off a 34-inch slice the full length of the top to serve as a lid. 
Hollow out the center of the loaf, leaving walls about 34-inch thick. (If they are 
too thin, the salad will cause them to bulge.) Pack the prepared mixture into the 
bread “box” carefully and lightly—it should just fill it. Put on the lid, wrap the 
whole thing carefully in wax paper to prevent its drying out, and store in the re- 
frigerator. An hour or so before serving time, frost the loaf top and sides with 3 
packages of cream cheese thinned to spreading consistency with milk or cream. 
Don’t apply the frosting too smoothly; rough swirls are more effective. Decorate 
the top with strips of pimiento or green pepper, egg slices, parsley, or combina- 
tions of garnishes that appeal to you. It is lovely left pure white, placed on a cheese 
board with chicory or curly lettuce surrounding it. Cut in slices to serve—Mrs. 
S. A. R., Oakland, Calif. 








— ee 





Tomato-Hollandaise Sauce 





An interesting variation of Hollandaise sauce is 
this, which I originated for use wherever the usual 
one is appropriate. It makes a very thin sauce. 


FESTIVE FOR THE FAMILY 


Halves of Grapefruit 
Broiled Rib Lamb Chops 
reen Limas with *Tomato 
Hollandaise 

French Rolls, Reheated 
Youngberry Jam 
White Cup Cakes 
Sliced Fresh Figs 

Coffee Milk 


% cupful (1 cube) of butter 
Yolks of 2 eggs 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of cayenne 
17/4, cupfuls of tomato juice 











Divide the butter into 3 pieces. Put one piece in a 
saucepan or double boiler with the egg yolks and lemon juice, and stir over hot 
(not boiling) water until the butter begins to melt. Add the second piece of butter, 
continuing to stir, and, as it thickens, add the third piece, lifting the pan from the 
water occasionally to keep the sauce from getting too hot and curdling. Add the 
salt, cayenne, and tomato juice last, and let stand over hot water until ready to 
Mrs. M. H. W., Dubois, Wyo. 


serve. 


Ham ‘n’ Apple 





This is a versatile dish, making a grand hearty 
breakfast, or, with somewhat larger servings of 
ham, being eminently suitable for dinner. 


SUNDAY BREAKFAST 


Halves of Grapefruit 
*Ham ‘n’ Apple 
Crumb Coffee Ceke 
Apricot Jam 
Cottee 


large center slice of ham, % inch thick 
cupful of sugar 

teaspoonful of dry mustard 

tart for each serving 








1 
1 
1 
1 apple 

Trim off all the fat and cut the slice of ham into 5 or 6 suitable sized 
pieces for serving. Cut the fat into small cubes. Arrange the pieces of ham in 
the bottom of a shallow baking dish, with the bits of fat scattered in between. 
Mix the sugar and mustard and sprinkle over all. Wash and core the apples 
but do not peel them; cut each one in halves crosswise, and place cut-side down 
on the sugar. Bake in a moderately hot oven (400°) for 45 minutes, or until 
the apples are done when tested with a fork. The ham will be tender, sur- 
rounded with a thick, delicious syrup, topped with apples that are permeated 
with a wonderful flavor. I usually prepare 2 or 3 apple halves for each 
serving.—Mrs. A. C. N., Petaluma, Calif. 


SUNSET 



















COMPLETE 


BISCUIT FLOUR 
Um-m-m! Hot, fluffy biscuits 
baked in a dutch oven! Easy 
with GLOBE ‘'A1’’ Complete 
BISCUIT FLOUR... . just add 
water! Take along plenty! 
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...When you take along 


GLOBE’Al’ 


for two carefree weeks! 


On your way... 
What enormous appetites the family is 
going to have. How good those ‘‘A1”’ butter- 
milk pancakes and “Al” biscuits are going 
to taste to hunger whetted by mountain air. 


PANCAKE 


WAFFLE FLOUR 


How quickly and easily you can 
make stacks of delicious ‘'A1’’ 
pancakes just by adding water to 
GLOBE ‘'‘Al’’ PANCAKE 
and WAFFLE FLOUR. 
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Boil sugar and water 
to a heavy Ayrup ~ Coole 



































Geabe onion and garlic 
and soak iz vinegar 
and lemon ywice +~~ 






















































Add Seasonings , catsup, 
and oil to strained 
lemon and vinegar ~~ 















































Beat in the cool 
syrup . and. ~~ ww 
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tore tightly covered, 
in the refrigerator, 








Kitchen Cabinet 


Continued 


Refrigerator French Dressing 


(Illustrated on this page) 


Especially good on lettuce and other salad greens, 
and on various mixtures as well, is this rather un- 
usual dressing. It can be kept indefinitely in the re- 
frigerator, ready for use. To make it, boil 

% cupful of sugar 1 cupful of water 
to a heavy syrup, or the soft-ball stage when tested 
in cold water. Let cool. Grate a medium-sized onion 
and a clove of garlic, and let soak for several min- 
utes in a mixture of 


2 tablespoonfuls of cider vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar 





HOT AND COLD 


Creamed Canned Chicken 
on Toast 
Buttered Summer Squash 
Potato Chips 
Sliced Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers with 
*Refrigerator Dressing 
Tea or Coffee, Hot or Cold 
Iced Watermelon 











¥% cupful of lemon juice 


Drain, discarding the grated onion and garlic, and to the highly flavored vinegar 


and lemon juice add 


1 teaspoonful each of salt, paprika, celery salt, 
and dry mustard 


¥% cupful of catsup 
1 cupful of salad oil 


Mix well. When the syrup is cool, beat it into the above mixture with a rotary 
beater or electric mixer. Makes 14 pints of dressing.—Miss J. A., Riddle, Ore. 


Carrot Ingenuity 


As our home is some distance from the stores, 
and my husband drives home every day for lunch, 
I am occasionally rather put to it to provide an in- 
teresting meal out of supplies on hand. Sometimes 
we have ingenuity for lunch, and out of the acci- 
dental concoction grows a favorite dish, as this one. 

1 cupful of grated raw carrots 

2 tablespoonfuls of grated onion 

2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 

% teaspoonful of baking powder 

1 or 2 eggs 
Salt and pepper 





LUNCH FOR FATHER 


Canned Consomme, Jellied 
in the Refrigerator 
*Carrot Ingenuity 

Bacon Curls 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Wholewheat Bread and Butter 
Loganberry Jam 
Coffee or Milk 











Combine the ingredients in the order given, adding a bit of milk to moisten the 
mixture if only 1 egg is used. Form into patties and fry slowly until brown on both 
sides in a small amount of fat in a skillet. Serve with maple syrup and butter, with 
or without bacon or other meat. Even men who abhor carrots pronounce these 


good.—Mrs. M. F., Redwood City, Calif. 


Extra-Special Corned Pork 


Corned pork is one of our favorite meats, from the standpoint of flavor and 
of economy and ease of preparation as well. Although a corned ham is superior 


in texture and flavor to the more economical picnic 


ham or shoulder, the latter 


is most satisfactory when only a small roast is required. The cooked meat keeps 


almost indefinitely in the refrigerator. 

Our favorite method of preparing it is as fol- 
lows: cover the meat with cold water to which a 
sliced onion is added. Bring to boiling, then turn 
down heat and let simmer, allowing 30 minutes for 
each pound of meat. When done, let the meat cool 
in this liquid. When cold, skim off the fat, and 
save the liquid as a basis for split pea soup. Re- 
move the meat, skin off the rind, and prepare as 
you would a ham. (I rub a 4- or 5-pound roast with 1 





SUNDAY DINNER 


Asparagus Salad 
*Spiced Corned Pork Baked 
with Pineapple 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Buttered String Beans 
Hot Rolls 
Jellies and Relishes 
Sponge Cake Raspberry Ice 
Coffee 











teaspoonful of dry mustard 


and 4 cupful of brown sugar, and dot with cloves.) Bake in a moderate oven 


(375°) for half an hour, or until thoroughly heated 


through, basting frequently 


with 1% cupful of the liquid in which the meat was cooked, or with pineapple 


juice. 


If the meat is desired for slicing cold, it is especially delicious when a handful 
(2 tablespoonfuls) of pickling spices and half a cupful of vinegar are added to 
the water in which it is simmered. This spicy flavor is equally good in the hot 
roast, but of course, the liquid is not usable for soup.—Mrs. D. J. D., Alameda, 


Calif. 


You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 


Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $1 is paid 


on publication; unused contri- 


butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and complete. 
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-because tl 12 a delicious 


Salad O:/ of Chavacler- 
Pressed from the Learls ! 
of Golden American Corn 








Salad Dres 
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SPOUT WON'T TEAR OUT! 









1ODIZED OR PLAIN e@ 
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Another famous pourer is the Great 
Fall of the Yellowstone. Its drop of 308 
feet is almost double that of Niagara! 


be. sania it oY 


It you're still struggling with salt that 
lumps and chokes up saltcellars when- 
ever it rains, why not try Morton's next 
time you buy? You'll be happy you did 
when you see how its amazingly uniform 
cube crystals tumble off one another in 
rainy weather instead of sticking to- 
gether the way irregular ones do. 
Morton's offers you another advantage, 
too—an easy-to-handle round package 
with a securely-hinged spout that won't 
tear out! Yet it costs only 2c a week. 


KITCHENEWS 





If you can't find these new prod- 
ucts at your local dealers’, write to 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 














Two new books, high in value and low 
in price, are well worth having. First, 
“60 Praise-Winning Pastries,” by Martha 
Meade, director of the home service de- 
partment of Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and obtainable by sending 35 cents 
to that company. This is no mere adver- 
tising booklet, but a good-sized, good- 
looking, 68-page book. It is in fact a thor- 
ough and interesting course of instruc- 
tion by which even the saddest of pie 
makers can learn to make perfect pastry 
every time, and even the most skillful 
can learn new tricks. It contains 15 dif- 
ferent recipes for pie crust, and pages of 
helpful do’s and don'ts, in addition to the 
60 special recipes for extra-special pies. 

Second: “Rice 200 Delightful Ways 
to Serve It,” by Beth Bailey McLean, 
home economics director of Southern 
Rice Industry, New Orleans, La. Excel- 
lent recipes, clear directions, attractive 
illustrations make up this 100-page book, 
obtainable free from the address above. 


Grocery Store 
Gossip 


3ell’s Chopped California Ripe Olives, 
available in 4% oz. and 1 Ib. 2 oz. sized 
cans. Neat, shapely slices and bits of 
olives, rather than minced or crushed. 
Excellent for salads, tamale pies, etc. 

Muffets — ready-to-eat wholewheat 
cereal baked in muffin shape — not a new 
product but recently “modernized.” For 
very good and very convenient cases in 
which to serve creamed fish. dried beef, 
etc., hollow out Muffets, brush with but- 
ter, and heat briefly in oven or broiler 
before filling with hot creamed mixture. 


OOD wrasse 
anes 





Weighing only 334 lbs., the new Sun- 
beam lronmaster has an extra-broad 
ironing surface, and an automatic 
heat control that supplies just the 
amount of heat wanted for whatever 
material is being ironed. Price $7.95 





Stream-lined indeed are the De Luxe 
Sanette refuse can and wastepaper 
basket, to be had in green, ivory, 
white, red, or black baked enamel 
finish. The Sanette comes in 4 sizes, 
10, 12, 14, and 20 qts., priced re- 
spectively $1.65, $2.65, $3.65, and 
$4.65. Waste baskets come in 3 sizes, 
priced $.65, $1.00, and $1.35 





Tubular-plaited, shiny, opaque shelf edging in white or metallic 
color banded in brilliant red, blue, etc., is decorative indeed. 
Practical, too, for it's made of moisture-proof Cellophane cellu- 
lose film. Comes in 6- and 12-foot lengths, at department stores 
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wel Here’s fun and 
‘[TuNa jmoney for you 


Go to your grocer and by 


two cans of White Star Tuna... almost every 


1.DO THIS.. <\; of White 
hoa\k grocer carries this quality brand! 


2. (jaf down your grocer’s name and address, and the price you paid 


him for the Tuna. 


iCilmlitmisiee lis fae) 


IN 10 WORDS 
OR LESS! 










3 When you get home, take the two labels off the cans .. . and 
@ save them (we'll tell you more about this a little later !) 





Serve the tuna to your family; note the uniform quality 
. . . how tasty and delicious . . . how much it tastes like 

@ chicken. This tuna is so healthful that it bears the Seal 
of Acceptance of the American Medical Association. 






NOW... 
PROFITABLE FUN! 





IMAGINE 
YOURSELF 








GRAND Pav i TO BEA 
Qnd prize - °° : 500.00 

ard Prize: * : 100.00 FAMOUS 
20 Prizes: C08" "| . 50.00 CHEF! 

‘a0 PRIZES, Coch > * ” | 95,00 






ao prizes, ee ° ” |, 10.00 
100 PRIZES, ech 
Write your opinion 
of White Star Tuna 
in ten words or less. 





203 BIG CAPITAL PRIZES 
TOTALLING $10,000.00 IN CASH 





500 WEEKLY QUALIFYING PRIZES Mail, with two Tuna labels (or label replicas) and with mention 
Every week for 36 weeks . . . Consisting of of your grocer’s name and address, and the price paid for the 
Gifts of One Dozen Cans of White Star Tuna. Tuna ... to Contest Department, Van Camp Sea Food Company, 








Inc., Terminal Island, California. 
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SAMPLE 


KERR MASON JAR CO. 

531 Title Insurance Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Sample Kerr Mason Cap” 

(fits ANY Mason Jar) 

Send 10c for complete Canning Book . . 

Recipes . . Time Charts . . (you'll like it) 
- Millions of women say it is the best. [] 





Name 





Address. 
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Mountain Cabin 
Hospitality 


“After 10 summers of cabinkeeping in 
the Sierra, if someone should ask me 
what was the outstanding lesson I had 
learned, I would unhesitatingly say, ‘To 
prepare for the unexpected,’ ” says Helen 
Sommer Gage, of Chico, Calif. 

“Our cabin is 12 mountain miles from 
a meat shop, and until lately there has 
been no nearer place to buy food of any 
kind. 

“The first 2 summers the problem of 
the unexpected guest nearly finished me. 
They came at all hours. Once I woke up 
at 7 a.m. to find one patiently waiting 
on my doorstep. I have heard a murmur 
of voices at midnight and found a car 
parked out in front, with guests for the 


week-end. My nightmares were of a 
houseful of company and nothing to 
feed them. 


“So I tackled my problem. Hospitality 
is the keynote of the household. How 
could I always be ready to feed extras 
quickly, amply, and with no surface fuss 
that might cause them embarrassment? 

“The solution lay in the careful and 
systematic stocking of my cooler (in 
the icy stream nearby) and my supply 
tent. In the cooler, besides the usual 
stock of butter, eggs, a ham, and bacon, 
I always keep several types of salad 
dressing ready for instant use. When 
one runs low it is immediately replaced. 
There is a jar of regular French Dress- 
ing and one of the more popular (with 
us) Tomato Soup French Dressing 
(Sunset Kitchen Cabinet Book, page 24). 
I buy a good grade of mayonnaise and 
add my own seasoning of Worcester- 
shire, mustard, paprika, and lemon to 
suit our tastes exactly. Part of this I 
put in another jar and add about one- 
third chili sauce. I also buy a jar of the 
boiled dressing type of salad dressing 
that I use for fruit salads, thinning it 
slightly with fruit juice before pouring 
it over the fruit. With these on hand a 
salad is ready very quickly, with icy cold 
dressing of the type best suited to it. 

“The tent holds staples and canned 
goods and saves congestion in our small 
kitchen. It contains all the regular stand- 
bys of any well-stocked emergency 
closet, but I add certain things that I 
have found go better and farther in the 
mountains. Also I have found that one 
can of a kind isn’t much good in an 
emergency. I always keep at least 2 of a 
kind. 

“The most important shelves are those 
that hold my ‘complete dinner for at 
least 15 people.’ Mountain guests seldom 
come singly—generally by the carful. I 
keep always 2 complete dinners, from 
soup, salad, or cocktail course through 
dessert. I have 3, 4, or 5 cans of a kind, 
depending on the size and contents of 
the can. One of these dinners, at least, 
can be served on short notice and with- 
out our having any other food on hand, 





if such a thing should ever happen. The 
other can be used ‘as is’ but would prob- 
ably be augmented by lettuce for a salad, 
and time would be taken to make bis- 
cuits or a light dessert. With the com- 
forting thought of having those dinners 
always to rely on, I can say ‘Let ’em 
come!’ Each year I use a different set- 
up, so that if guests chance to come twice 
under the same circumstances, the dinner 
won't be a repetition too. These are sam- 
ple menus of my Complete Dinners: 


Fruit Cocktail 
Baked Ham Southern Sweet Potatoes 
String Beans or Green Asparagus 
Date or Fig Pudding Coffee 


Tomato Juice 
Corned Beef Hash with Bacon 
Macaroni with Cream Cheese Sauce, or 
Creamed Canned New Potatoes 
Carrots and Peas 
Canned Fruit Cookies 


Combination Vegetable Salad 
Cold Platter of Sardines and Boiled Ham 
Ravioli or Spanish Rice or 
Spaghetti Italian 
Jam or Pickled Peaches 
Crackers and Cheese 
Coffee or Iced Tea 


Salad of Pineapple or Any Canned Fruit 

Creamed Canned Chicken and Noodles 

Diced Beets Hot Biscuits and Honey 
Nuts and Raisins Coffee 


“Almost always I have time to make 
some quick gingerbread; or a_ biscuit 
shortcake; or tarts; or pancakes, but- 
tered, spread with jelly, stacked, and cut 
like layer cake. I always keep prepared 
biscuit flour, pie crust mix, and pancake 
flours on hand. Some of the canned 
goods that help me most and seem to be 
less known to my guests are ready-to-fry 
codfish cakes; Boston brown bread; the 
newer type of real Boston baked beans; 
steamed puddings, with hard sauce that 
comes in small jars; celery hearts, so de- 
licious with French Dressing; clam chow- 
der; whole or half chickens; small cans 
of ham that can be spread with brown 
sugar and cloves and heated for baked 
ham; Spanish rice; cream-style maca- 
roni; and corned beef hash. When I first 
saw canned carrots and canned new po- 
tatoes I couldn’t imagine anyone buying 
in cans such simple, easily prepared 
things. But when I found how much 
longer it took to cook carrots in our 
high altitude, I tried the canned ones. 
Now sliced carrots to glaze or cream, 
and small cans of diced carrots to add to 
soups, stews, or salads, are always on my 
shelves. The canned potatoes can be 
quickly made into salad, or can be fried, 
creamed, or hashed with corned beef 
or other meat, to provide a jiffy meal. 


Coffee 
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“The problem of extra table service 
is taken care of by having on hand 
plenty of heavy paper grill plates and 
paper plates of other types, waxed paper 
cups (both cocktail and waterglass size), 
paper napkins, and waxed paper dessert 
or ice cream dishes.” 


New Game from 


Three Old Ones 


Tripoley is a new card game with the 
triple appeal of Poker, Hearts, and 
Rummy, and the added flavor of bank 
night at the movies. 

It was invented by an advertising man 
in Chicago, who spent most of his spare 
time selling handmade sets. When one 
sample, displayed at Marshall Field & 
Co., sold 120 dozen sets, Tripoley put its 
inventor out of the game of business and 
into the business of games—with Cadaco, 
Ltd., San Leandro, Calif. 

Tripoley plays best with 4 to 7 players. 
The ingredients are a regular deck of 
cards, poker chips, and one Tripoley 
board. To begin, each player places a 
chip on each of the Tripoley board’s 9 
sections, which appear in the diagram 
below. 

Then 52 cards are dealt, including one 
“dead” or dummy hand. The A, K, Q, 
J, 10 of hearts are “pay cards.” Players 
holding these cards, or the 8-9-10 combi- 
nation in any suit, collect all chips from 
corresponding sections on the board. If 
“pay cards” fall into the “dead” or 
dummy hand, the chips on correspond- 
ing sections carry over to the next deal. 

After the first spoils are collected, play- 
ers bet, check, or pass, as in poker, on 
the strength of their 5 best cards. The 
winning poker hand collects all chips in 
the section of the board marked ‘‘Pot.” 

The dealer then lays down, face up, 
the lowest card in his hand. Others fol- 
low with the next highest card of the 
same suit, or if a “stop” is reached be- 
cause of cards in the “dead” hand, they 
change to another suit. The first to dis- 
card all cards wins the chips on the sec- 
tion marked “Kitty.” The others pay the 
winner one chip for each card left in 
their hands. 

Tripoley boards come in cardboard at 
$1, in liquid-proof suede at $2, and in 
gift boxes with chips and cards at $3.75; 
from most department or game stores. 











This is the board on which Tripoley 
is played with cards and chips 
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SHE COULDN'T 
BELIEVE HER EYES! 


- + «ll GLASSES OF JELLY INSTEAD OF 7 
FROM ONLY 4 CUPS OF JUICE! 

























BUT BETTY! HOW COULD 4 CUPS OF 
JUICE MAKE 11 GLASSES OF JELLY? 














WITH THIS CERTO 
RECIPE YOU BOIL ONLY Y2 





BECAUSE | 
USED CERTO! 
FOR WITH THIS 
MODERN METHOD 
YOU AVERAGE 
HALF AGAIN 
MORE GLASSES 
«ll INSTEAD 
OF 7! 















































ee MINUTE! SO NONE OF THE 


JUICE HAS A 
CHANCE TO BOIL 





DOES BY THE 
*“LONG- BOIL” 
METHOD! 
























JUICE WAS PREPARED! 








HOW WONDERFUL! 
| SOMETIMES 
SPEND HOURS 
MAKING JAM 
OR JELLY! 








ti =, 


5 coop REASONS 


1. CERTO IS PURE FRUIT PECTIN. Ic 
makes jellies jell perfectly with 
only % minute boil. Gives jams 
perfect texture, too! 

2. SAVES TIME . . . You can finish 
a whole batch of jam or jelly in less 
than 15 minutes after your fruit or 
juice is prepared. 

3. SAVES MONEY... Because of 
that short boil, none of the juice 
has a chance to boil away and 


TESTED RECIPES UNDER THE 








NAME 


f AND THAT ¥ MINUTE BOIL SAVES TIME 
TOO...THE WHOLE JOB TOOK ME LESS 
THAN 15 MINUTES AFTER MY 










FOR USING CERTO! 


60 ASSORTED LABELS 
SPECIAL OFFER! For jetty GLAsses 
Wouldn't you like the attractive book of jelly glass labels shown at the 


and a 3¢ stamp to GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 









































YOU DONT NEED TO WORRY ABOUT 
FAILURES, EITHER. WITH CERTO, ALL 
FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY! 













THE FLAVOR IS 
MUCH BETTER, 
TOO..MORE LIKE 
THE FRESH RIPE 
FRUIT! FROM NOW 
ON, I'M GOING 
TO USE CERTO! 























you average half again more jelly! 


4. YOU GET FINER FLAVOR, TOO— 
more like the fresh, ripe fruit. Short 
boiling saves the flavor as well as 
the juice. And there is none of 
that “boiled-down’’ taste! 

5. BIG PRICE REDUCTION . . . Your 
grocer will tell you about Certo’s 
new low price that makes jam and 
jelly making more economical than 
ever! (Certo is a product of General Foods) 


LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE => 





—— 
S-7-36 








ADDRESS. 


1 

[ 

| 

pu lik i 
left? Just mail this coupon, along with the label from one bottle of Certo ' 
! 

1 

! 

{ 

i] 

i 








free eee eee ee eee 


(ir YOU LIVE IN CANADA, ADDRESS GENERAL FOODS, LTD., COBOURG, ONTARIO) i 
<== ww ee Ree = 
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TILLAMOOK 


Cheese Biscuits 





Gc for 20 


Light, set oven for hot (450°) 
Mix together: 

2 cups prepared biscuit flour 

3/, cup milk 
When well mixed, roll out on floured 
board to one-half inch thickness. Spread 
with 1 cup of grated Tillamook cheese 
mixed with 3 tablespoons chopped pi- 
méento. Roll up like jelly roll, cut in 
three-quarter-inch slices. Put on greased 
pans and bake 12 minutes or until brown. 


“A New Face Every Day” is the key to the 
cookery art, say women who know. And 
wholesome, versatile Tillamook Cheese is the 
handiest aid you can employ to add that touch 
of novelty—that ‘‘new face” to the old stand- 
bys. Everybody likes piping hot, home-made 
biscuits . . . of course they do... but try 
these rolled Tillamook Pimiento Biscuits on 
your family and watch “just a good dish” be- 
come a thrilling treat! That’s what genuine 
Tillamook (whole milk) cheese can do for 
no end of old favorites! 


Prizes for Recipes! Listen Fridays, 
10:30 a.m. KFi, KPO, KGW, KOMO, KHQ 
Food values of 
pm nearly 5 quarts 


MUN am Of milk in 
Wyemee every pound 











71LLAMOoK 
CHEESE 

ee ee 
TILLAMOOK DAIRY MAID, 
Tillamook, Ore. 
Please send copy of 40-page booklet contain- 
ing prize-winning Tillamook cheese recipes. 
Mame... cee 
Address. -.......:.-.. ..3 M36 
SRS RRND OE ME 

















COOKING BY THE CALENDAR 











Rare is the homemaker who can re- 
| sist the urge to do a bit of canning and 
preserving and jelly-making when July 
markets are so tempting, and when the 
spicy fragrance of peach pickles drifts 
| forth from kitchen windows. 

| Speaking of pickling, you'll be enthu- 
siastic about these Ice Water Pickles, for 
they are ever so easy to make and they’re 
easier than that to eat. 

Buy 6 pounds of medium-sized green 
cucumbers. Wash, trim off stem and blos- 
som ends, and cut each cuke into 4 to 8 
| chunks, depending on its size. Soak the 
cut-up cucumbers in ice water for 3 hours, 
| then drain, and pack in sterilized quart 
| glass jars. To each jar add 6 pickling 

onions (peeled but not cooked), a large 
piece of celery, and a teaspoonful of 
white mustard seed. Mix 3 quarts of 
white vinegar, 3 cupfuls of sugar, and 1 
cupful of salt, bring to boiling, and pour 
over the cucumbers in the jars. Seal at 
once, and store in a cool dark place. This 
makes 6 quarts of grand pickles. Let 
them stand a week or so before sampling 
them. 

Canned stuffed dates are a delicious 

novelty. Make them now or later, as you 
| please, for while the new crop of fresh 
| California dates comes in late fall, they 
| are held in cold storage and so are in 

the market the year round. 

Slit each date lengthwise, remove the 
| pit, and replace with a half or quarter of 
| a perfect walnut kernel. Pack snugly in 
half-pint glass jars, adjust the lids and 





| 


Canning is more exciting when a few 
fancy things are included. |. Clear jelly 
with leaf and flower cut out of green and 
red candied peel. 2. Grapefruit marma- 
lade. 3 and 4. Mock cherries — Thomp- 
son seedless grapes; 3 is colored green. 





screw the bands down tight; put the jars 
on the rack in a very slow oven (225° to 
250°). A shallow pan of water in the 
oven with the jars assures moist heat and 
keeps the dates from turning too dark. 
Process 60 minutes, after which the 
stuffed dates are ready to be enjoyed at 
any time. 


Quick Way to Cut 
Corn Off the Cob 


Kathryn Sykes, of Everett, Wash., 
makes a real contribution to kitchen lore, 
with her idea of using a cabbage or 
kraut cutter for cutting corn off the cob. 
The potato-slicing blade on any grater 
or shredder works equally well, so long 
as it’s good and sharp. 


Youngberries 
Make Grand Jam 


Fleeta Hoke, Los Angeles home econo- 
mist, is responsible for directions for 
making extra-good and extra-easy young- 
berry jam. Wash and drain 3 boxes (6 
cupfuls) of youngberries, and put into a 
kettle with 4 cupfuls of sugar. Place over 
slow heat and stir frequently until the 
sugar is dissolved and boiling point is 
reached, then boil hard for 8 minutes. 
Add 3 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, and 
boil hard again for 7 minutes, or until 
the syrup sheets off the spoon when 





5. Carrot and turnip rings. 6. Orange mar- 
malade. 7. Ice water pickles. 8. Tangerine 
sections. 9. Stuffed dates (see above). 
10. Walnut kernels. 11. Strawberry pre- 
serves. 12. Corn relish. Products in the 
display, courtesy of Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. 
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tested. Let stand overnight in the kettle, 
stirring occasionally as the jam cools; 
the berries will plump up and regain 
something of their shape in the cooling 
process. In the morning, pack cold into 
sterilized jars; seal, and store. 


Don't Cry Over 
Burned Jam 


Helen C. Wright, of Piedmont, Calif., 
turned a culinary liability into an asset. 

“My peach jam burned,” she writes. 
“Tt turned an ugly brown, and I knew 
from the smell and taste that it would 
not be fit to eat. It looked hopeless, but 
being a person who saves everything - 
even burned jam — I poured it into jars, 
sealed it, and put it out of sight to await 
an inspiration. Several months later a 
happy thought came: why not pickle it? 
And here is the recipe I concocted for 
Pickled Peach Jam: 

“Heat the jam and add to it vinegar, 
and generous quantities of powdered 
cinnamon, ginger, allspice, and any other 
spices you are fond of, until it just suits 
your taste. Mix it well, and after it has 
boiled for a minute or two, put it back 
into. the jars and seal. 

“This is especially good served with 
meats. Try it with part of your next 
batch of jam whether it burns or not. It 
need not be peach, for any kind may be 
turned into pickled jam with wonderful 
results.” 


First Prize 
Watermelon Preserves 


Preserves made by this recipe have 
been winning praise through 3 genera- 
tions in the family of Mrs. George D. 
Palmer of Pomona, Calif., and recently 
they won a first prize at the Los Angeles 
County Fair. They are a truly delicious 
sweetmeat, and in addition they are grand 
in fruit cake and applesauce cake. Here 
is the way Mrs. Palmer’s grandmother 
and mother made them, and the way she 
does them today. 

Pare and cut the white part of water- 
melon rind into half-inch cubes. Cover 
with hot water and cook gently until ten- 
der when pierced with a fork. Put into 
a jelly bag and let drain over night. 
Next day weigh the rind, then weigh out 
an equal amount of sugar, and add just 
enough water to make a heavy syrup. 
When the sugar is dissolved, put in the 
rind and cook gently until it is clear. Set 
aside until thoroughly cold, perhaps over 
night. For every pound of melon rind 
allow the juice of 4 lemons. Squeeze and 
strain the juice into the cold preserves, 
and stir gently to mix well. Now pour 
the preserves into shallow dishes or plat- 
ters, cover with panes of glass, and place 
in the hot sun until the syrup is very 
thick and the melon looks waxy, wiping 
the glass covering frequently as moisture 
collects on it. When thoroughly cooked 
by the sun, pack the preserves cold into 
glass jars, and in the top of each jar 
place a few cloves from which the heads 
have been removed. Screw the covers on 
tight and store in a cool dark place. Once 
you try these, you'll be handing down the 
recipe to your descendants, too. 
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“Milk is my drink 


—what’s yours?” 


If you want a sparkle in your eye and spring in your step, 
Golden State Milk will be your drink, too. You'll enjoy the 
creamy, fresh flavor and extra richness of Golden State Milk. 








SAVE LABELS! 


Your Golden State Evaporated 
Milk Labels are redeemable for ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


beautiful and useful premiums. 
Send for illustrated premium 
folder to Golden State Co., Ltd., late 


425 Battery St., San Francisco. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 














MILK - CREAM - BUTTER - ICE CREAM - CHEESE - COTTAGE CHEESE - EVAPORATED MILK 
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Here's Why 


SMART APPEARANCE. The “well- 
bred’’ appearance of Ry-Lock Venetians 
reflects the ‘‘pedigreed’’ materials and 
skilled workmanship that go into them. 
AUTOMATIC STOP. All Ry-Lock Ve- 
netians are equipped with the Ry-Lock 
patented Automatic Stops which hold 
the blind securely in any position when 
raised or lowered. 

LASTING VALUE. The Ry-Lock de- 
vices assure smooth, trouble-free per- 
formance for the life of the blind. The 
double lacquered finish gives the slats 
an armor coat of beauty and perma- 
nence. 


COMFORT. Light without glare — 


ventilation without draught — privacy 
with unspoiled view — protection for 
rugs and furnishings — minimum care 


— each contributes to easier, pleas- 
anter housekeeping. 


Ry-Lock Venetians come in various 























price ranges — each in a variety of 
color and tape tones. Priced as 
low as $6.00 for minimum 
size. Consult “Where to 
Buy” section or write for > 
names of Ry-Lock au- 
thorized dealers. Free 
illustrated folder on 
request. \ 
RY-LOCK 
COMPANY, LTD. 
San Leandro 
California 
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Woodpecker Knocker 
for Cabin Doors 


This gay old bird, carved out of wood, 
is a doorknocker. He’s an exact imitation 
of a woodpecker and is painted in the 
woodpecker’s brilliant hues. By turning 
the knob, conveniently located on one 
side of the bird, rapid motion of the 
hinged head is gained through a train of 





A pecker's no pest when he's a knocker 


strongly against a metal plate announces 
the visitor. Originated and manufactured 
by E. A. Hoag, Box 407, Pacific Grove, 
Calif. $4.50. 


First Aid 
for Linoleum 


Linoleum, no matter how good it is or 
how well laid, is likely to develop dents, 
warp at the seams, or get holes burned in 
it by cigarettes. It used to be that nothing 
much could be done about it. You en- 
dured it until it got too bad, then put a 
patch over the damaged part or cut it 
away and replaced it with a new strip of 
linoleum. 

3ut now there’s a new product, Lin- 
O-Mix, that fixes linoleum wounds while 
they’re small and prevents them from get- 
ting bigger. And in laying new linoleum, 
the product can be used to fill in small 
corners that defy the skill of the best 
layers. 

Lin-O-Mix is linoleum in plastic form. 
It looks like putty and has the putty con- 
sistency. It comes in handy tins, in 2 
sizes. The small size, %4 cupful, sells at 
50 cents; the large size, a cupful, is 75 
cents. By keeping the can tightly covered, 
Lin-O-Mix will retain its consistency for 
5 years or more, so there’s not much 


chance of its drying out before you finish 


concealed gears. The metal bill striking | 











black, 


the can. It comes in 7 colors: 














CONTEST 


OR the most interesting and usable 


cabin plan, with photographs or 
drawings, that reaches Sunset Magazine 
by Aug. 1, the editors will pay $25. Pho- 
tographs must be clear. Descriptions must 
be concrete. Plans must be workable. All 
contributions that are usable will be paid 
for at regular manuscript rates; those 
that cannot be used will be returned 
within 5 months. Address material to 


SUNSET BUILDING DEPARTMENT 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 

















“The building supply 
dealer recommended 
FIR-TEX because fir 
makes the finest 
insulation board” 
a 




















IR-TEX provides three times the insulation 

of fir, one of the best insulating woods in its 
natural state. Fir-Tex is eight times as effective 
as plaster board, twelve times brick, fifteen times 
clay tile and twenty-five times as effective as 
concrete. There are many wallboards, but none 
have as much insulation value as Fir-Tex. 


Only Fir-Tex has all these qualities 


1. All wood 4. High insulation value 
2. No chemicals 5. Vermin proof 
3. Waterproof 6. Fire-retardent 

7. Not laminated 


FIRTEX 


FIR-TEX INSULATING BOARD CO. 
DANT & RUSSELL, Inc., Genera! Distrs., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Kindly send me Practical Home Remodeling Booklet, Free. 
Name 


Address 








State 





City 
S-Ju6 
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white, yellow, brown, red, green, and 
blue. Or you can blend 2 or more colors, 
or change the intensity of any of them. 

All you need to apply Lin-O-Mix is a 
putty knife or old table knife. To fix a 
hole, cut away rough edges, fill the hole 
with Lin-O-Mix, and level it off. Dents 
are simply filled and leveled. Broken, 
frayed edges, around baseboards, are 
trimmed off and the gap filled in. When 
linoleum has warped at the seam, or 
stretching has caused small humps to 
rise, raise the linoleum at the seam, and 
cut away the slack and damaged parts. 
Then spread Lin-O-Mix on the edges 
and a little on the floor, and the lino- 
leum lies smooth and flat, with a tightly 
sealed seam. 

Lin-O-Mix dries hard in one to 8 hours, 
depending on the thickness required in 
making repairs. It doesn’t shrink when 
it dries. It’s made by the Paraffine Co., 


and sold wherever linoleum is_ sold. 


Cedarless 
Cedar Shingles 


Cedargrain siding shingles are now 
available to western home builders and 
remodelers. About a year ago they were 
presented to eastern builders. There was 
such a demand for them that the makers, 
until now, didn’t have enough left over 
for the western market. 

Cedargrain shingles are made of Port- 
land cement and asbestos fibers, and look 
like cedar shingles. There’s nothing ar- 
tificial or mechanical looking about them, 
and they weather beautifully. They come 
in 2 colors, natural cedar red and mel- 
low silver gray. 

They’re fireproof, waterproof, damp- 
proof, and proof against termites. They 
never have to be painted, stained, or re- 
finished. The first coat is the only cost, 
and this is surprisingly low — $15 per 
hundred square feet, nailed in place. 

You can use Cedargrain shingles on 
any type of house you’d use regular 
shingle siding on. 

They’re made by the Johns-Manville 
Co., and can be obtained from any dealer 
or building supply house handling this 
firm’s products. 








The new Emerson Ventilator for window or 
transom. It's easy to install and doesn't 
interfere with operation of the window 


If You 
Dislike Doorbells 


Anti-noise campaigners and bell-mak- 
ers have discovered that noise isn’t noisy 
if it’s musical. The doorbell chime has 
arrived to rescue nerves jangled by the 
alarm of insistent doorbells. These 
chimes may be purchased at your hard- 
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BATHROOM FOR 
HOT WEATHER 








THIS WHOLE CRANE BATHROOM 
COST ONLY $410 COMPLETE 








This Crane bathroom in the home of Edwin 
F. McNichols, 5605 South Sangamon St., 
Chicago, replaced one that was old-fash- 
ioned, inconvenient. For only $410 com- 
plete (that’s $13.09 per month on the Crane 
Finance Plan) new walls and floor, and new 
Crane Fixtures were installed, including all 
labor and decorating. You, too, can have a 
whole new Crane bathroom. Call your 
master plumber today! 














CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avenue 
hicago 
Gentlemen: Please send, free and with- 
out obligation, illustrated literature on 
the subjects | have checked: O Bath- 
room; () Shower Bath; (1 Modern 
Kitchen; 0 Heating System. 0 |! con- 
template modernizing present home; 
0 building a new one. 





@ When it’s hot and sticky—then’s 
when you appreciate a Crane bathroom! 
A cooling plunge, or a brisk two-minute 
shower or a bracing “facial” over a 
modern lavatory—these are made more 
enjoyable by the perfection of Crane 
fixtures, their handsome design backed 
by new operating convenience and as- 
surance of years of dependable service. 
Is it a good shower bath you’re par- 
ticularly wanting? Crane is headquar- 
ters for the finest—from the kind you 
build in, to the AppENDA that attaches 
to your present tub in a few minutes— 
without fuss or bother. Separate shower 
compartments, too—the kind you can 
install anywhere! And all can have the 
Crane ReFrResHOR shower head that 
beats Nature for a soothing, gentle 
spray! No clogging. Saves water. 
Your master plumber can install a 
whole new Crane bathroom—or justa 
new REFRESHOR shower head—at mod- 
est cost. In old homes or new. And on 
the Crane Finance Plan, if you like. No 
money down, 3 years to pay. Send the 
coupon for complete information. 











Dick Powell Selects WESTERN PINE 





In Hollywood, the homes of the Stars are noted for their beauty and excellent taste. 


Dick Powell, appearing in his latest Warner Bros.—Cosmopolitan Production ‘Hearts 


Divided”—starring Marion Davies—is one of the many who has added dignity and 


enduring charm to his home with Knotty Pine paneling. The mantel, showing the French 


Provincial motif, is also of Western Pine. Write for interesting free booklet Western 
Pine Camera Views.” Western Pine Association, Dept. K-1, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 





WESTERN PINES 


Idaho White Pine e Ponderosa Pine e Sugar Pine 














fat kok kk EVERYONE, 


SEEKING A HOTEL IN 
SAN FRANCISCO AT 
WHICH TO STOP-OR \ 
IN WHICH TO LIVE — | | 
SHOULD LOOK FIRST AT \ 
THE NEW FAIRMONT 
NO OTHER HOTELINTHE\ | \ 
WEST CAN OFFER SUCH \y? 





\ 


LARGE LUXURIOUSLY ‘4 | 
FURNISHED ROOMS AT #* | | 
$0 REASONABLE A I] 





* All the old cultural distinction of the cated 
FAIRMONT atop Nob Hill pervades its newer 
popularity. Smart Night life in the clever Circus 
Lounge adds sparkle to tradition. Spacious, 
marine-view rooms gain refreshing charm 
from modern decoration. Rates $3.50 up. 

You are cordially invited to inspect the Fairmont. 
Only 3 minutes from shops and theaters; garage 
within the building. * * * 


——_—— 


concensus Tryon nore 


% SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern California Representative 
Glen Fawcett, 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


= 
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SEND FOR THIS 








wey, 


Cleans and Polishes With In- 


Si IVER POLISH 
stant Speed!... keeping sil- _ 
verware bright and glistening. 


This exciting gift-offer is made solely to acquaint 
you with the vastly superior cleaning and polish- 
ing qualities of BENNETT'S SILVER POLISH! Send 
just 10c to cover handling costs, and this full-size 
20c jar will be sent as a gift postpaid. 


E. W. BENNETT & CO. 


2000 16th Street, San Francisco 


Please send me a 20c gift jar of Bennett's Silver 
Polish postpaid for which I enclose 10c. 


Name 


Street Address 


City..... | ea as Oe 
Manufacturers of Famous Brilliantshine Metal Polish 
oe § SME 





under severe conditions; 














Building — Continued 


ware or department stores for $1.49, 
$2.95, $4.75, and up to $18 or more. Dif- 
ferent tones may be had for various 
purposes. If chimes don’t strike your 
mood, manufacturers offer you choice 
of cowbells, musical bells, sounders, code 
callers, horns, and steam or air whistles. 


Fixing 
Dumbbell Doorbells 


Carl Jenkins of Berkeley rings the bell 
with these practical tips. When the door- 
bell sticks, says he, take a small screw- 
driver, a shallow dish of gasoline, a dull- 
bladed knife, adhesive tape, and an old 
toothbrush. Remove screws, remove push 
button, place all metal parts in gasoline, 


| and clean button thoroughly. With the 


dull blade, scrape bare an inch of each 
wire end, and bind with tape below. Pro- 
ceed to the kitchen, where the bell itself 
is usually an eyesore over the doorway. 
Remove screws again. Clean inside of the 
bell with the toothbrush. 

If it doesn’t ring after all this clean-up, 
you probably need a new bell. Whatever 
you buy, be sure to have the rear en- 
trance a different call tone from the 
front entrance. If there’s a bell in front, 
put a buzzer in back. Bells or buzzers 
cost from 25 to 75 cents. For a dollar or 
less you can get bell and buzzer com- 
bined in one unit that fits snug against 
the kitchen wall. The General Electric 
Co. makes a full line. Their Flushcall 
combines bell, buzzer, and musical tone. 


Glass Wool 
for Insulation 


Glass wool, a new insulating material, 
will soon be available through the U. S. 
Gypsum Co. Its advantages lie in the 
facts that glass fibers are highly heat- 
resistant; that they will not settle, even 
and that they 
can be blown into the walls of a house 
already built. Made by the Corning Glass 
Co., (they make Pyrex) of Corning, N. Y. 

















"Oh pshaw, | thought | told 
you to take up the rug be- 
fore you painted the floor!" 
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Mexican 
Interlude 


There are books and books about Mex- 
ico. Some of them convince you that it 
must be a great place to go. Others make 
you dream of going there some time. But 
when you put down Me.ican Interlude 
by Joseph Henry Jackson you will take 
a look at your tires and decide that you 
really might as well drive down there for 
your vacation. For in Mexican Interlude 
Mr. Jackson has brought Mexico as close 
as your driveway; he has drawn a road 
map that even the most timid soul will 
feel like following; he has made the 
Land of Tomorrow the place to visit 
today. 

The moment you pick up Mexican In- 
terlude in its gay sarape you know that 
you are in for a good time. By page 3 
you are down in Laredo, Texas, all ready 
to cross the Rio Grande. From there on, 
with Jackson at the wheel, you drive 
over good roads and bad through a 
friendly, fascinating country to Mexico 
City and beyond. And the farther you go 
the better you like the driver. 

Mr. Jackson understands people — not 
only the ones he is writing about but the 
ones to whom he is writing. He knows 
that most vacations are made up of little 
excitements such as eating strange foods 
and visiting queer shops. And so Mexican 
Interlude is full of tacos and tortillas 
and frothy chocolate made with “cinna- 
mon and vanilla, a pinch of salt and not 
too much sugar.” Details like these, plus 
whimsical word pictures of the natives, 
plus freshly worded descriptions of the 
country itself, make the book. There is 
just enough narrative to carry from page 
to page. 

Joseph Henry Jackson was a Sunset 
editor and broadcaster about books back 
in the days when Sunset was a general 
and fiction magazine. Since then he has 
been book critic on The San Francisco 
Chronicle and editor of the Readers’ 
Guide over the air. For several years he 
has been telling some of you what to 
read, and you have come to rely very 
thoroughly on his judgment. But this 
time take our advice and read Book Re- 
viewer Jackson’s own book, Mexican In- 
terlude. It is excelente. (Published by 
Macmillan. Price $2.50.) 


Motor 
Camping 


The Leisure League, New York City, 
has only one aim in life: to help people 
enjoy their leisure. Motor Camping, by 
Porter Varney, is number 22 in the 
League’s series of little fun folios. The 
best way to tell what’s in it is to read 
the chapter titles: Where to Go and 
What to See (heavy on the West), How 
and Where to Sleep, Meals and How to 
Prepare Them, Baggage Trailers, How 
to Build and Equip a House Trailer, 
Miscellaneous Equipment. Two things 
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that aren’t easy to find elsewhere are the 
directions for making a sleeping bag and 
for fixing a sedan so it will convert into 
a bedroom. The appendix has informa- 
tion on further information sources, a 
check list, expense account, and _ biblio- 
graphy. Leisure League publications sell 
at book and department stores, at 50 
cents clothbound and 25 cents in paper. 


Build Your 
Own Fireplace 


The woods are full of optimistic cab- 
ineers who set out to build fireplaces and 
ended up in strait-jackets. How sad that 
they didn’t know about the book Build 
Your Own Fireplace, by P. W. Miegel. 
For it tells everything one needs to know 
about cabin fireplace construction. There 
are diagrams, tables of dimensions, rules 
for mixing concrete, directions for build- 
ing scaffolds — even directions for mak- 
ing fireplace screens and laying the fire. 
Build Your Own Fireplace can be had by 
sending a dollar to P. W. Miegel, 950- 
30th St., Oakland, Calif, 


Kitchenette 
Cook Book 


The new housekeeper with a real 
kitchen as well as the business woman -— 
or man with an abbreviated kitchen- 
ette will find of great value The Kitchen- 
ette Cook Book, by Ruth Taylor. (No, 
it’s not the Ruth Taylor who does the 
Kitchen Cabinet illustrations.) Planned 
especially for the woman who has little 
time for cooking and housekeeping but 
who likes to have both done exception- 
ally well, the book is not a mere collec- 
tion of good recipes, but a manual of 
meal preparation. Starting in every case 
with an attractive menu, the author tells 
how to plan the work and how to pre- 
pare each dish suggested. There are ad- 
ditional chapters of menus dealing with 
cooking for one, half-hour dinners, eco- 
nomical menus, “homey” dinners, and 
entertaining at breakfasts, luncheons, din- 
ners, and suppers. Scribner’s, $2. 


Motoring 
Abroad 


No need to be terrified by the tangled 


web of international licenses, carnets de 


passage, triptyques, and all the documen- 
tation of a drive through Europe. Motor- 
ing Abroad, 1936, has everything in black- 
and-white and makes it easy. Tuck this 
into your car pocket and, should you 
suddenly wake up at the Roumanian bor- 
der, turn to page 18. Those who have no 
immediaie intention of waking up out- 
side their own beds can still enjoy the de- 
scriptive parts of the book. It’s free to 
members of the American Automobile 
Association, and is distributed by the 
Foreign Travel Division, A. A. A., 630 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Everything Fine in Music : 





SUTTER AND KEARNY STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
3 SAN PRANCISCO STORES - OAKLAND + SANTA ROSA 


SACRAMENTO - VALLEJO~ SAN JOSE- SEATTLE - PORTLAND 


a cherished 

POssesSION... 
deserves the 
finest care! 








OR almost seventy years the care 

and conditioning of pianos has 

been a major consideration of 
Sherman, Clay. Each of our craftsmen 
must have the ability, and experience 
to work on Steinway ... the world’s 
finest piano. 
These are the men who will work on 
your piano, too. Our Piano Service 
Division is known throughout the 
United States for the excellence of 
its work. Yet you will be pleasantly 
surprised at the reasonable cost for 
which the services below may be 


secu red, 


Chronicle of Services: 


e Tuning, Polishing, Servicing. 

e De-Mothing. 

© Cases Re-built, Re-finished, 
Antiqued, or Modernized. 


e Moving, Storing, Renting. 


SPECIAL SUMMER 
RATES ON TUNING 
Uprights $3.50 - Grands $4.50 
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A discovery in 


THe Fine ART 
Or EATING 


Prepare for a revelation — taste 
A. 1. Sauce. So downright dif- 
ferent is this thick, rich table 
sauce that it makes eating an al- 
most new-found pleasure. Cun- 
ningly blended from many fruits, 
vegetables, spices, and season- 
ings, A. 1. gives your taste cause 
for joy. Try A. 1. on foods you 
season with catsup. You'll make 
an important discovery in the 
art of eating. Send 3¢ for a gen- 
erous size trial bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 





SAUCE 


@ THE WHOLESOME 
RELISH THAT MAKES 
FOOD TASTE BETTER 


A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 

















Schilling 


antilla 


Pure 





The 
Jiavor lasts 


A Schilling G Co.—San Francisco 








The New Coin Purse 


Your money at your finger- 
tips. Holds over $4.00 in 
change. Also pocket for 
currency. Real leather. 
Black and brown. Safe, 
Light, Compact. @ Only 
$1.00 Postpaid in U. S. A. 
HALLIDAY’S 
1750 Broadway 
California 





COME AND GET IT 





Salmon Sluitum, 
a Food Adventure 


“A salmon Sluitum dinner has come 
to be an annual event with our family— 
the high-spot of vacation memories,” 
writes Frances R. Hill of Seattle. “We're 
fortunate in having for its setting Indian 
Beach at Lilliwaup, Wash., on beautiful 
Hood Canal. This was a favorite camp- 
ing place of Northwest Indian tribes. 

“We're also fortunate in having, as 
chef and master-of-ceremonies, a friend 
from the nearby Skokomish Indian res- 
ervation, Marcell Williams, who cooks 
the salmon at the beach fire and serves 
it, all just as Northwest Indians did a 
century ago. 

“Marcell is in his sixties. He’s lived 
for some 35 years on the Skokomish res- 
ervation. He was born in a Nisqually 
tribe, the son of a French father and 
an Indian mother. His mother, a very 
intelligent was known among 
her people for her ability as a doctor. 

“From Marcell we've learned many 
interesting facts how food was 
secured, prepared, and eaten by the old- 
time Indians. That the old Indian style 
of cooking salmon gives the fish superior 
flavor and juiciness, he demonstrates 
with Sluitum, which he pronounces like 
‘slew item,’ but run together and with 


woman, 


about 


the accent on the second syllable. 

“The children and grown-ups enjoy 
watching each step in the preparation of 
the salmon. Everything is in readiness 
when Marcell arrives. The fire has been 
burning awhile, so that good red coals 





jof the thicker end, which is sharpened. 





are glowing. A long table is arranged 
buffet-style, with a fern-covered place 
of honor reserved for the fish. Buns are 
buttered ; tomatoes sliced ; a covered dish 
of scalloped potatoes put on the beach 
stove to keep hot; the cake is cut for 
dessert and the coffee measured. 

“The fish is a large spring salmon, 
weighing approximately 15 pounds, and 
Marcell handles it with skill and rever- 
ence. After removing the head and tail, 
he cuts down the back on each side of 
the bone, and the salmon lies out flat 
in one piece. He cleans the inside, wiping 
it with a handful instead of 
washing, which he says would spoil the 
flavor. 

“A green willow stick, about 4 feet 
long and about 1% inches in diameter, 
is split down the center to within a foot 


of ferns 


“The spreadout fish is inserted in the 
split, tail end up; and to hold it out flat, 
thin green sticks split from larger ones 
are slipped in crosswise, 2 or more inches 
apart, alternating on each side of the 
salmon. Marcell fastens the split end of 
the pole together an inch above the fish, 








Kellogg’s Rice Krispies sound 
crisp. A cereal so crisp it actually 
crackles in milk or cream. 


At grocers in the Mother 
Goose story package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 


RICE KRISPIES 


TUNE IN the Hollywood Talent Parade every 
Thursday evening, Mountain and Pacific Coast 
NBC Red Network. 











sometimes using a piece of wire and 












DEAL WITH CONFIDENCE 


You may place your order with any SUNSET 
advertiser with our assurance that you are deal- 
ing with a reliable company whose products 
are of high quality. We will greatly appreciate 
your mentioning SUNSET when ordering. 























LAND YACHTS 


“Don't say Trailer’. . say Halsco” 


3587 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
A Few Dealerships Open 





SUNSET 





sometimes demonstrating with a twisted 
cedar twig how his people tied it in the 
old days. He seasons the salmon with 
salt and pepper, and drives the stake in- 
to the gravel by the hot coals. 

“With an amused smile on his brown 
face at the eagerness of the children, 
Marcell keeps an eye on the cooking 
salmon, turning and tilting the stick to 
get the heat just where he wants it. Sear- 
ing quickly, it’s done in 20 or 25 minutes. 

“The wire is unfastened and the meat 
is removed and laid carefully on the 
table, on the layer of ferns, the Indians’ 
platter. The small cross-sticks leave the 
surface of the salmon scored in sections, 
most convenient for serving. Melted but- 
ter is poured liberally over it, and now 
the Salmon Sluitum is ready. Marcell’s 
eyes have the sparkle ofa satisfied artist’s. 

“After the last cup of coffee has been 
poured and the last person who ‘just 
can’t resist another little taste’ has made 
a trip to the table for a bit of salmon, 
Marcell tells his Sluitum story to his 
young -and - old 
blankets and pillows by the fire. 

“Well, you know, the Mink — he’s a 


person one time, a mischief guy, always 


audience gathered on 


up to something. So, one time when a 
wolf and a coyote were traveling to- 
gether, they were happy to find Mr. Mink 
in his camp — sound asleep! 

“Mr. Mink was lying on his back and 
he was snoring, with his mouth open. In 
front of his fire he had a Salmon Slui- 
tum cooking, just like we had it here. It 
was all done and so Mr. Wolf and Mr. 
Coyote et it up. They rubbed some of it 
on Mr. Mink’s lips and teeth before they 
went away. When Mink wakes up, the 
fish is gone, but he can taste it on his 
mouth, so he smacks his lips and says, 
“Well, I guess I must have et it before 


I went to sleep!”’” 


Marcell Williams, master of Sluitum cere- 
monies, at Indian Beach on Hood Canal 





Hang the garlic in salad dressing! That's what 
Mrs. A. F. Blanks of Berkeley says and does. When 
making up her supply of French dressing, she ties 
a piece of thread to the clove of garlic and suspends 
it in the bottle of dressing for a few days. When the 
dressing is strong enough the garlic is pulled out. 
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T'S €ASY ON THE HANDS * 


* ¢ ¢ IF YOU are particular about the appearance 
of your hands... by all means use WHITE KING 
Granulated Soap. The mild ingredients of this gentle- 


acting, quick-dissolving soap protect skin loveliness. 
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CHS Y 
ON THE PURSE 


One cup of WHITE KING Gran- 
ulated Soap will do the work of 
one and three-fourths cups of ordi- 


nary soap. That’s real economy. 
It takes so little you save money 
with every package purchased. 
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CHS Y 
ON THE CLOTHES 


Hot water and hard hand-rubbing, 
necessary with most soaps, are de- 
structive to fabrics. WHITE KING 
Granulated Soap soaks clothes clean 
even in cool water. That's why it can- 
not harm the most delicate fabric. 
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ATTENTION ! 


wilh Sensilwe Shin! 





Heres how to 
take the sting 
out of shaving ! 


Why should every shave make 
you feel as if bees were sting- 
ing your face? What your 
sensitive skin needs is a shav- 
ing cream that is more effec- 
tive than usual in preventing 
the smarting and stinging. 
And the new Mentholatum 




















Brushless fits these require- 
ments exactly. 

Mentholatum Brushless is the 
result of forty years’ experience 
in making a preparation that 
cools and soothes irritated skin. 
That's why it is so effective in 
preventing razor irritation. It 
leaves your face delightfully 
soothed. Its tonic effect keeps 
the skin fine and smooth. And it 
thoroughly softens the beard, lu- 
bricates the skin, gives more 
shaves per blade, saves time 
and money. J 








Test It at Our Expense 


Get Mentholatum Brushless from your 
druggist on a money-back guarantee, 
or write the Mentholatum Company, 
Dept. B-1, Wichita, Kansas, for a lib- 
eral trial tube. 











Mercolized Wax 


@ Any complexion can be made clearer, smoother, 
younger with Mercolized Wax. This single cream 
is a complete beauty treatment. 

Mercolized Wax absorbs the discolored blem- 
ished outer skin in tiny, invisible particles. Brings 
out the young, beautiful skin hidden beneath. 

Just pat Mercolized Wax on your skin every 
night like cold cream. It beautifies while you sleep. 
Mercolized Wax brings out your hidden beauty. 
USE Saxolite Astringent —a refreshing, stimu- 

lating skin tonic. Smooths out wrinkles and age 
lines. Refines coarse pores, eliminates oiliness. Dis- 
solve Saxolite in one-half pint witch hazel. 
RY Phelactine—the ‘‘different’’ depilatory. 
Removes superfluous hair quickly and gently. 
Simple to use. Odorless. 


At drug and department stores everywhere. 





PREVENT POISON OAK 
with POISONOK 
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A remarkable preventive, it is 
taken internally, by drops, and 
“vaccinates” for an entire sea- 
son. Used by the 9th Army Med- 
ical Corps in C.C.C. camps and 
by power companies for line 
crews. Immunization should 
begin at least two weeks be- 
fore possible exposure. 


In mild cases POISONOK 
will materially shorten du- 
rationof rash. In severe cases 
see your physician for injec- 
tion and adjunctive treat- 


ment, 
pel ad ws! At your druggisr~ 
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CUTTER LABORATORY 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 









Send full information on Poisonok 


Name £. 


Lic, Street bs 





PORT AND 
STARBOARD 


Aivan K. HULME, Alameda, Calif., 
is in the steamship transportation busi- 
ness, so his hobby is sailing yachts. He 
gets a kick out of sea-faring arguments 
over sloops, cutters, yawls, and all. Here’s 
his summary of what constitute the ear- 
marks of the common types of sailing 
craft. 

Sloop. A vessel with one mast carrying 
a mainsail and jib. 

Cutter. Similar in appearance to a sloop. 
Has one mast usually set farther aft. 
Carries mainsail, forestaysail, and jib. 

Yawl. Two-masted vessel with the tall 
mast forward and the short one aft of 
the rudder-post. 

Ketch. Two-masted vessel with tall 
mast forward and short mast forward 
of the rudder-post. 

Schooner. Two- or more-masted vessel 
(usually 2) with short mast forward and 
tall one aft. 

Sail plans for any of these rigs can 
be either Marconi (triangular) or gaff 
(quadrilateral). 








Schooner 
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Folding 
Boats 


Some 20 years ago, ingenious Germans 
decided that what the world needed was 
a boat that could be as conveniently car- 
ried as ordinary luggage, over roads and 
rails to the choice streams and lakes of 
the hinterland. The folding boat was the 
| result: a strong, foldable frame of wood, 
| a hull of rubber or rubberized fabric, 
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decking of watertight canvas, and a dou- 
ble-biaded paddle. It wasn’t long before 
folding boats were shooting the rapids 
of Alpine streams. Tropical and antarctic 
expeditions have been equipped with 
these boats that collapse when you want 
them to. Believe it or not, the Atlantic 
has been crossed by folding boat—Cap- 
tain Roemer, 66 days. Pleasure-boaters, 
fishermen, hunters, and water-hikers are 
now using them all over the world. 

One- and 2-seaters can be had, all the 
way from 10 feet long to about 18. 
There are wooden ones now, as well as 
canvas, and there are kayak-types and 
skiff-types. Two-seaters big and strong 
enough to carry 2 men, their tents, sleep- 
ing bags, blankets, clothes, utensils, and 
supplies for a 2-week vacation, are light 
enough for a woman to carry. The can- 
vas ones come with canvas carrying 
bags, one for the frame and paddle, one 
for the “skin.” The former carries over 
one shoulder like a golf bag, the latter 
carries like an ordinary handbag. As- 
sembling the whole thing on the stream- 
bank takes only about 10 minutes and 
you're off. 

Folding boats are easy to paddle. They 
draw only about 5 inches of water, so 
there’s almost no limit to where they 
can go, yet their center of gravity is be- 
low the waterline, so they’re practically 
non-capsizable. You can get sails and 
turn them into sailboats, or outboards 
and turn them into motorboats, or scul- 
lers and turn them into scullboats. Prac- 
tically the only thing you can’t do is 
buy runners and shoelaces and turn them 
into ice-skates. Prices, $40 to about $70. 


PRD 
Western Boats “Sy 
in Olympics 





If Americans sail or row, row, row, 
their boats to victory in the Olympics 
this year, some of them will probably be 
westerners. In 2 of the 4 yacht races to 
be held August 4-14 in outer Kiel Bay, 
Germany, Pacific Coasters are definitely 
booked to fly the stars and stripes. Owen 
P. Churchill, Los Angeles, and his yacht 
Angelita and his daughter Toni, will de- 
fend the &-meter cup which Churchill 
won with the Angelita in the 1932 Games 
at San Diego. Nicholas S. Potter de- 
signed her, and the Wilmington Boat 
Works built her in 1930. She’s 50 feet 
on deck and 31 on the water. 

William Bartholomae, Jr.,also Los An- 
geles, is going to try to take the 6-meter 
cup from the Swedish boat, Bissbi, with 
his Mystery. Clues in the Mystery’s his- 
tory: she’s Norwegian-built, she used to 
be Mosquito II, and before that she was 
Migaro V. 

In rowing, University teams of Wash- 
ington and California both stand cheer- 
ful chances of getting to represent Uncle 
Sam by coming out on top in the July 
2-4 try-outs at Lake Carnegie, Princeton, 
N. J. At the Brussels Games in 1920, 
it was the Navy that beat the world; at 
Paris in 1924, it was Yale; and at Am- 
sterdam and Los Angeles in ’28 and ’32, 
it was the University of California. Vic- 
tory in this year’s races at Gruenau, Ger- 
many, August 11-14, would be a fifth 
successive Olympic win for U. S. rowers. 
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Whether you wear glasses or not — good light is im- 


perative if eyes are not to suffer. 


By “good” light we mean light of quality as well as of 
quantity. There must first of all be enough light, but 
that isn’t all. It must be of a quality properly diffused 


and glareless. 


Give your eyes a new lease on life by providing proper 


light for the exacting work you compel them to do when 


you read. 


Good light is equally important in home and office. 


Paciric Coast Evecrricat Burgau 

Department A-6 

447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 

Please send me the free booklet: (check here 
Stylized Lighting 


Science of Seeing ey 
Namie........ 


A eee 


City... State...... 





The free booklet on the science of seeing 
takes only a few minutes to read and will 
give you a new understanding of eyes and 
light. “Stylized Lighting” deals with good 
light in the modern home. 


PACTFIC COAST 
ELEC TRIG AL 
BUREAU 














TUNE IN 

THE NATIONAL 
BARN DANCE 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
NBC + NETWORK 
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INSECT BITES / 








BUY A 30¢ BOTTLE TODAY } 
Send for free Sample | 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., $.2ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Everyzo! YY with common fishsense 
knows that San Diego offshore waters 
are practically alive with yellowtail, tuna, 
albacore, marlin, and broadbill sword- 
fish—each one a game fighter. But not 
everybody knows that San Diego sports- 
men have invited the sportfishermen of 
the West to a giant fishing derby, August 
29 to September 7. The qualifying pe- 
riod is open now and will close at 6 
p.m. August 28. For information about 
how to qualify and about tackle specifi- 
cations and rules of the derby, write the 
Deep Sea Anglers of San Diego, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 





In Forbidden 
Territory 





Part of Vancouver Island that used to 
be taboo among the local Indians and 
that has been familiar to only a few in- 
trepid whites—trappers, prospectors, sur- 
veyors—is now accessible to those who’re 
willing to pack or walk in to the For- 
bidden Plateau. This is a rolling, 100- 
square-mile tableland guarded by snowy 
peaks, dotted by hundreds of warm- 
water lakes, and garlanded with mead- 
ows of pentstemon, phlox, heather, va- 
lerian, huckleberry, ranunculus, gentian, 
and edelweiss. 

Two trails lead to the Forbidden Pla- 
teau. One leaves the highway at Dove 
Creek, 10 miles from Courtenay. After 
hitting 6,000 feet, this trail drops onto 
the plateau at 4,000 feet, near Croteau’s 
Camp on the little lake at Mt. Elma’s 
foot. The 15 miles from Dove Creek 
take about 5 hours on horses—which 
may be had at Courtenay—or about 7 
hours on foot. From Croteau’s Camp, it’s 
but 4 or 5 miles to Mt. Albert Edward 
(7,000 feet) where the rare “red” snow 
is found (Chlamydomonas to Alpine 
naturalists, who say the snow is reddish 
because a microscopic flagellate, red in 
color, likes to live in the top crust). 

The other way in is over the highway 
via Bevan to Forbidden Plateau Lodge, 
2,000 feet above the sea. Horses can be 
hired here for the 5-mile climb to the 
plateau or for the longer trip across the 
plateau to the highest reaches of Cruik- 
shank Canyon — a ride that fills the eye 
with widespread views of Comox Val- 
ley, the Gulf of Georgia, and rough 
mountains that are sport for climbers. 


Yosemite 
Photography Classes 


A grand way of combining study and 
pleasure is to sign up for one of the 
new photography courses in Yosemite 
Valley. They belong to the program of 
the University of California Extension 
Division, and are scheduled, one for the 
week of July 13 and the other for the 





week of July 20. Mornings there'll be 
field trips under P. Douglas Anderson, 
who’s an associate member of the Royal 
Photographic Society of England. Aft- 
ernoons are taken up with freedom, and 
evenings with study plus criticism of the 
day’s work. Living arrangements are on 
your own. Reservations should be made 
early. 


Steelhead 
Fishing 





Zane Grey, as everybody knows, knows 
what’s good in fishing, and he likes the 
Rogue and the Umpqua Rivers. Steel- 
head fishing in these streams is at its 
best now. Bucktail flies (either wet or 
dry, sizes 4 to 6) and light tackle are 
the best prescription for these rainbow- 
like fighters that weigh from 4 to 20 
pounds. 

When the first heavy fall rains fall— 
likely about 4 months from now—the au- 
tumn run of bigger steelheads will head 
up streams north of the Umpqua. That’s 
when to get out casting rod, fairly heavy 
line, and salmon eggs. In Washington, 
good steelhead fishing should be had this 
fall in the Pilchuck River and the Green, 
and in Woods Creek and Tokul Creek. 


How Not To 
Burn the Steak 


Sheldon I. Myers, Berkeley, Calif., got 
tired of searching frantically for a fork 
while his camp dinner steak burned. He 
meditated and found the answer: an 
ordinary tackle box is just right to or- 
ganize and hold the kitchen tools and 
spices. Get one with a top tray that has 
removable sections, and there put the 
knives, forks, spoons, can opener, etc. Into 
the lower compartment go big knives, 
pancake turner, napkins, clothes pins, 
salt, pepper, tea, etc. Then if your steak 
burns while you search frantically for a 
fork, something’s definitely wrong. 
nek. 


an 


For People 
Out of Doors 


Paper is warm, so why not paper 
blankets? They do exist. Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., the great New York sporting 
goods house, has them. They’re made of 
very strong waterproof double-ply brown 
crépe paper. They’re fine for keeping the 
wind out of cots but best of all they'll 
insulate a sleeping bag like so much 
wallboard. Size 48” x 75”. Price, 75 
cents apiece, F.O.B. New York. : 

New practical foot chains for fisher- 
men and others whose safety depends on 
secure steps have been developed by the 
O. A. Norlund Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
They weigh only 11 ounces and slip into 
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the pocket easily; when they’re strapped 
onto the wader or rubber boot, they grip 
the slippery rocks or mud. Distributed by 
Don Morrill, Box 523, Fresno, Calif. 
$1.75 a pair. 

Control of the backlashes and snarls 
that make casters unhappy is the happy 
feature of the new Jamison fishing reel. 
An original line-adjustment device can 
be set at the proper point for weight 
of lure, so that the spool is automatically 
thumbed for you, and the speed of line 
run-out is controlled. Costs $5.50 from 
R. S. Boreham, 1341 So. Hope, Los 
Angeles. 

An automobile serving tray that fast- 
ens on the inside of the window (open or 
closed) and provides a steady spot for 
food and drink, is a real addition to the 
motorist’s kit. It’s handy on rush trips 
and rainy picnics, and when it’s not in 
use it stows away flat as a pancake. Made 
by the Ponten Manufacturing Co., Berke- 
ley, Calif., and distributed at 75 cents by 
department stores and auto accessory 
shops throughout the West. 


Next-to- 
Nature Notes 


Deer and elk will eat the roof off 
your head, according to forest patrolmen 
in Bitterroot National Forest, Idaho 
portion. They'll do it only, however, when 
lack of winter forage drives them to it, 
and the needles on your wickiup roof 
are the best thing to be had. 

Grasshoppers, having only forward 
gear to their springy legs, are best caught 
if sneaked up on from in front. 

The frog’s tongue is attached at the 
front instead of the back, says Frank 
Brockman, Mt. Rainier National Park. 
The tongue flips out about twice as far 
as it otherwise would. That’s why frogs 
are such good fly-catchers. 

Squirrels are commonly supposed to be 
herbivorous, but Rocky Mountain pine 
squirrels sometimes eat raw meat. 
(Rocky Mountain National Park Nature 
Notes.) 

Unlike deer, both sexes of the caribou 
have antlers. 





Tips for 
Gasoline Gypsies 


Trailer trails are easier to follow with 
the 3 western trailer-grounds lists re- 
cently issued by the Outing Bureau of 
the Southern California Automobile 
Club. One directory locates and describes 
87 halts in southern California alone; 
the other 2 take care of the northern 
California and the Pacific Northwest 
trailer-grounds. 

Though they’re not required to, heavy 
camp trailers should be equipped with 
brakes so that the car-driver can stop 
his whole caravan within the law-pre- 
scribed distance. 

Gypsies who don’t find exactly what 
they want among the dozens of types of 
prefabricated trailers will find that most 
manufacturers will vary plans to taste. 
Some will even build entirely to specifi- 
cation — for instance, the General Body 
Co., 1851 East 41st St., Los Angeles. 
They make deliveries all over the coast. 
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@ There are very sensible reasons 
why oil should be completely 
changed at regular intervals. Oil at 
work in your motor is contaminated 
with many things: dirt and dust, fuel 
residues, water and minute metal 
particles. Also, some oils go to pieces 
under the terrific heat of your motor 
long before the accumulation of dirt, 
etc., would normally cause you to 
change. 

When you find it necessary to add 
oil too frequently, the economy of 
using that oil becomes questionable. 
Motorists are changing to Quaker 
State because Quaker State has been 
able to eliminate the “light-end” ma- 
terial found in ordinary oil, thus in- 
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35¢ per Quart 
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creasing materially the efficiency 
of the oil. This can be proved in 
your own car, and it will be found 
that under similar driving conditions 
you go much farther with Quaker 
State before you need to add a quart. 
But even this advance in oil refining 
doesn’t remove the necessity for reg- 
ular crankcase draining. 

How often should you drain? Much 
depends on the speed at which you 
drive your car and the brand of oil you 
use. In the long run, there is only one 
safe and truly economical rule: use 
the best oil you can buy—use Quaker 
State—and drain your crankcase at 
reasonable intervals. Quaker State 
Oil Refining Company, Oil City, Pa. 











GOODNESS! 
THESE 
SHOES 

LOOK AWFUL! 

















JET-OIL WILL SHINE 
THEM IN A JIFFY! 


NOW I'M 
ALL READY 
FOR 
THE 
MEETING! 






















































Tomer odors are a sign of insanitation. 
Germs are breeding there. You must take 
extra sanitary precautions in hot weather. 
Keep the toilet bowl spotlessly clean and 
safe with Sani-Flush. Save yourself unneces- 
sary scrubbing and scouring. 

Just sprinkle a little of this odorless 
powder in the bowl. (Follow directions on 
the can.) Flush the toilet and the job is 
done. Spots and stains vanish. The porce- 
lain glistens like new. The concealed trap, 
under the toilet, is purified and safe. Sani- 
Flush is quick and thorough . . . cannot 
injure plumbing. It is also effective for clean- 
ing automobile radiators (directions on can). 
Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, and five- 
and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 


































EXCELLENT TOP DRESSING 
FOR LAWNS and GARDENS 


Sia oe Peat Moss provides one of the 
finest top dressings you can give your 
lawn or garden. This inexpensive poultry by- 
product supplies the much-needed nitrogen for 
— life—yet will not burn or leach. The mil- 
ions of tiny moisture-absorbing peat moss 
cells store up this valuable plant food and 
slowly release it in solution to the roots of 
plants without waste as it is needed. 

Now is the time to top dress your lawn and 
pee with manured peat moss, if you want a 
ealthy-looking garden and lawn this Summer. 

Secure your manured peat moss from a 
near-by registered poultryman. The Peat Insti- 
tute of America will gladly send you his name 
and supply you with a free book- 
let giving timely garden informa- 
tion. 


Tre 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 

155 John Street, New York, N Y. 
Send folder and tell me where I can secure 
Manured Peat Moss. 
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LEANING ON MY HOE 


Sydney B. Mitchell Digs Up 
His Garden Experiences 








As A CHILD in grammar school I 
acquired, as part of a program to inter- 
est us youngsters in gardening, a tuber- 
ous begonia, the dry root of which I 
planted as directed in a pot and eventu- 
ally flowered. Oddly enough, for nearly 
50 years I didn’t grow another begonia. 
Indeed only in the last few years have I 
realized that the growing of these tubers 
is a considerable industry, largely con- 
centrated in America in Santa Cruz 
County, Calif.; that millions of plants 
are raised from seed every year, flow- 
ered in lath houses, and the dried -off 
tubers shipped everywhere. Seed is avail- 
able, but only the really expert grower, 
amateur or professional, should begin in 
this relatively inexpensive way; for most 
of us it is easier and better to buy the 
tubers, start them in half peat and half 
sandy soil in flats or pots, and transplant 
them later to their blooming places, 
either pots or the open ground in half 
shade. This process can be repeated in- 
definitely, as the tubers do not deterio- 
rate. Where winters are as mild as mine, 
they will even survive in the open 
ground, but are quite inferior in bloom 
thus treated as hardy perennials. 

Those who happen to go to any of the 
seaside resorts around Santa Cruz in 
July or later, should take occasion to see 
the displays of begonias at Vetterle 
3ros. at Capitola, and at Hyde’s in Wat- 
sonville, to mention 2 large growers. A 
subsidiary of the former firm, Vetterle 
and Reinelt, up on the mesa north of 
Capitola, has a partner, Frank Reinelt, 
whom I regard as one of our most prom- 
ising commercial breeders. At present he 
is improving begonias, gerberas, and del- 
phiniums at an astonishing rate, and is 
also developing strains of primroses, ra- 
nunculus, tigridias, and nerines, and play- 
ing around with daffodils and oncocyclus 
irises. 


Most deciduous shrubs flower in 
spring, but even here in Berkeley some 
of the newer hybrid syringas bloom in 
July in normal seasons. So I am going 
to select Philadelphus Virginal as the 
plant of the month. This tall, vigorous, 
upright-growing variety is one of the 
best of the series raised by the French 
breeder Lemoine. The semi-double white 
flowers are as sweet as the old P. coro- 
narius, but longer-lasting, and 
more profusely borne. It has no special 
cultural requirements except that its 
pruning, to keep it from getting too tall, 
needs consideration. Never cut it back 
in spring, as the flowers come only on 
the growth of the previous season. 
Shorten back immediately after bloom- 
ing, or, far better, remove completely 
each year some of the older stems, to 


larger, 





induce new growth from the base. I con- 
sider it first choice of its family, and a 
fine thing for the rear of a shrubbery 
border. It is a hardy shrub, and good 
everywhere on the Pacific Coast. 


The neglect of native plants is too 
common for comment. I'll bet that the 
Siberians don’t grow /ris sibirica in their 
gardens, but leave that to us. Yet na- 
tives are naturally perfectly adapted in 
climate to the gardens of their country, 
though it is sometimes difficult to pro- 
vide their natural soil and water con- 
ditions. All of which leads me to say 
that in March and April this year the 
native irises of the Pacific Coast, mainly 
forms of Jris Douglasiana, were a feat- 
ure of my garden, giving a show far be- 
yond what I ever saw from /ris stbirica. 
It is possible to move plants from the 
wild to your gardens from about Christ- 
mas until they are in full flower (in the 
latter case only if they are not allowed to 
flag), but they bitterly resent moving, and 
it is so easy to raise them from fall-sown 
seed that I recommend only that practice. 
These irises, once well established, need 
no care whatever. I never water them 
after the first year. I do, however, an- 
nually cut back their evergreen foliage 
in January, one of the few evidences of 
a latent feeling for neatness in my dis- 
position. They seem satisfied either in 
sun or half shade, on dry slopes or in my 
herbaceous border where they get the 
same summer watering as the other 
plants and like it. Jris Douglasiana alone 
will give flowers from pure white through 
creams, pale’ blues, pinks, and lavenders 
to dark purple, and other species extend 
the variety. Include, if you have room, 
the lovely little Iris macrosiphon, some 
of the dainty species like /. tenax which 
extend into Oregon, and perhaps the 
taller if coarser blue and white /. longi- 
petala. 


I am rarely fond of one-plant garden- 
ers, and in my harsher moments am 
likely to class the man who grows only 
huge dahlias or chrysanthemums with 
the specialist in cabbages. The well-bal- 
anced gardener is to me like the well- 
balanced man. But there is no doubt that 
it is by also selecting a plant for inten- 
sive study, culture, perhaps breeding, 
that one acquires fame with other gar- 
deners and enjoys that uplift which 
comes from recognition as an expert. 
One easy way is to pick out primroses, 
violas, daffodils, irises, or better still, 
lesser-known families like anemones, 
aquilegias, or azaleas, and so grow and 
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know them that you will feel the pleas- 
ure of competence in that whole family. 
Even in childhood the desire to excel is 
early evident, though this is likely to be 


in matters of physical prowess. Which 
reminds me of a neat verse I learned so 
many years ago and so far away that 
few Sunset readers may have heard it: 


“Of all the children here, 
Why is it you prefer 
This little one, my dear?” 
“Because, Mama, though hard we 
try, 
Not one of us can spit so high 
And catch it in his ear.” 


Of course both the widely experienced 
gardener and the specialist are best if 
they get off to an early start. So if you 
want your children to have in later years 
the compensations which gardening 
brings to many of us in an admittedly 
very imperfect world, start them early. 
They may lose interest during the foot- 
ball or the mating periods, but with their 
own homes gardening will come back as 
one of the purest of all pleasures. In which 
connection I want to recommend unre- 
servedly that you get them a new book 
just published, The Gardener's First 
Year, by Alfred Bates (Longmans $2). 
Though written primarily for children, it 
never talks them, and as it 
deals with such subjects as soils, 
kinds of plant life, 
and all the processes of gardening, I am 
sure it will interest all gardeners even 
It is different from any 
in going back to 
answering 


down to 
basic 


the names of plants, 


as it does me. 
garden book I know, 
the for everything, 
questions which might come hard for 
even experienced gardeners to explain to 
the children or to any beginner. The 
latter half of the book deals with annual 
plants and their culture, those which 
will interest the beginner, who always 
wants quick results. It should be in 
every school and public library, and in 
the homes of all who have children and 
gardens. 
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“Well, | trimmed the hedge, but | 
still don't think it's going to work" 
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He walked in the locker room 
and spread ATHLETE’S FOOT. 





He was a “CARRIER’’” 


F the members only knew he was 

a carrier of Athlete’s Foot, they’d 
give him a wide berth in the locker 
room and bath where his bare feet 
spread the infection. 


The trouble is, he himself does 
not know that he has Athlete’s Foot. 
For the insidious thing about the 
disease is there is no pain at first, 
no distressing symptom to warn of 
infection and pain to follow. 


Don’t be a carrier—to your friends 
at the club, to your own family. Ex- 
amine the skin between your toes. 
If you note the slightest pol take 
action at once with cooling, sooth- 
ing Absorbine Jr. Or else tiny, itch- 
ing blisters may appear. Often there 
comes excessive moisture; white 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains 
and Sunburn 


dead-looking skin; painful peeling; 
broken skin, raw distressing tissues. 
In extreme cases, see your doctor. 
So stubborn is the disease, your own 
socks may reinfect you unless they 
have been boiled 20 minutes. 


Absorbine Jr. soothes raw tissues 
pleasantly and aids in healing them. 
It is economical to use. Beware of 
cheap imitations. At all druggists, 
$1.25 a bottle, or try it at our ex- 
pense. Write for a generous sample 
to W. F. Young, Inc., 443 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


* “CARRIER” is the medical term for a person 
who carries infection. People infected with 
Athlete’s Foot are “carriers.” And at 

least one-half of all adults suffer from = | 

it at some time according to the U. S. a) 
Public Health Service. They spread the if 
disease wherever they tread barefoot. 
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PLANTING 


| PERENNIALS 
Now 


July and August are the best 
months for planting perennials 
@ from seed. Delphinium, Colum- 
i bine, Verbena and Hollyhock are 
+ among the best to plant now. For 
your protection make sure you get 
erry s Purebred quality with the 
directions for planting on each 
packet. Send post card or coupon 
for free folder ‘‘Starting Peren- 
SEEDS | nials from Seed.’’ 


‘Choose 


FERRY’S 
PUREBRED 


SEED 


at your nearby dealers 


FRESH! Every packet dated 


FERRY-MORSE 
SEED CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEND FOR THESE GARDEN HELPS 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 500 Paul Ave., San Francisco 
(CJ Starting Perennials from Seed. 

[] Let’s Have a Beautiful Lawn. 
[] Flowering Plants for Your Rock Garden. 





FERRY'S SEEDS | 
IDELPHINIUM 
: 10* gu 








Name 





Address 





FOR 80 YEARS IMPROVING SEEDS 


GARDEN TIPS 
FOR TENDERFEET 





How To Use 
Mulch and Why 


Mulching means covering the soil with 
a layer of a protective material. It may 
be leaves, sawdust, stone chips, mulch 
paper, peat moss, or any of several other 
possibilities. Dr. L. H. Bailey, Dean of 
American gardeners, says that mulching 
has at least 6 general purposes: (1) to 
conserve moisture by preventing evapo- 
ration; (2) to protect plants from winter 
injury; (3) to keep the surface of the 
soil loose and friable; (4) to add plant 
food to the soil; (5) to keep down weeds ; 
(6) to protect berries or flowers from 
dirt spattered up by watering or rain. 

A mulch conserves moisture because it 
covers the ends of the irregular capillary 
tubes in the soil which normally lead to 
the soil surface, enabling moisture in the 
soil to evaporate. When the ends of these 
millions of tiny tubes are covered, evapo- 
ration is checked and the moisture re- 
mains in the ground. Naturally fewer 


saves on his water bill. Ancient Chinese 
gardeners knew the value of mulching 
and practiced it regularly. They used 
rice straw, which is still in common use 
today. 

Protecting plants from winter injury 


mulch tender plants to protect against 
winter cold. In colder sections of the 
West it’s a necessary routine job every | 
winter. 

All plants are benefited by an annual 
4- to 6-inch mulch of loose leaves, but 


















if the mulch is tightly packed it will be | 
harmful rather than beneficial. Even in | 
winter plants need air. Then, too, a tight | 
mulch cuts off circulation, and holds | 
water, causing roots to rot. Keeping the | 
soil surface loose and friable allows 
chemical and biological processes to take 
place, which enable plant foods to get to 
the rootlets quickly. More satisfactory 
plants result. Mulches for winter protec- | 
tion should be applied at first signs of 
cold weather in the fall. | 

Certain mulches add plant food to the | 
soil. The French use strawy manure 
among flowers and vegetables, and with 
every watering a supply of liquid manure 
is released to the plants. It’s effective, 
but unsightly in its early stages. Be care- 
ful not to use fresh manure; it'll 
“burn” plants easily. A mulch of tanbark 
is particularly fine for acid-loving shrubs 
such as azaleas, camellias, heathers, and 
rhododendrons. It not only prevents evap- 
oration but gives the soil an acid reac- 
tion as the water leaches through it. This 
both food and drink to these 


too 


acid is 
shrubs. 

Cultivation, one of the main tasks as- 
sociated with summer garden mainten- 
ance, can be abandoned if mulches are 
used. Mulching will prevent weeds from | 
stealing sustenance from plants, and mak- 


waterings are needed, and the gardener | 





isn’t strictly an all-western garden prob- | 
lem. Most sections of California enjoy | 
mild winters and therefore don’t have to | 








in PRIZES for 
Editorial Ideas! 


AVE you an editorial idea — a favorite 

recipe, a household shortcut, a new stunt 
for the host and hostess, a clever idea for a 
built-in feature for a home? 
Sunset Magazine is tailor-made to suit its 
subscribers. Their ideas and wishes — ex- 
pressed in letters and personal interviews 
with 1 out of 10 Sunset families — have dic- 
tated the magazine’s editorial program and 
inspired its theme, “What’s New in Western 
Living.” 
As a way of showing that ideas from sub- 
scribers are heartily welcomed in this open 
forum, the Editors of Sunset announce a 
series of monthly prizes. During the month 
of July, Sunset offers $100 in prizes — $25 
each, for the best four ideas as listed below: 


$95 for the best ‘GOOD IDEA” A ; 
about WESTERN LIVING— BEsa > 
% 

Y, 


cooking. gardening, home-making, 
entertaining, building, travel or 
outdoor life; any shortcut, time 
saver, money saver, or other idea 
which can be expressed in 
words or less. The shorter and 
more concise the better. For ex- 
ample: 
“IT’S A GOOD IDEA to place rounds of 
waxed paper under the candles on the 
birthday cake to catch wax drippings.” 
“IT’S A GOOD IDEA to wash woodwork and 
painted walls from the bottom upward in 
order to avoid streaking. Good painters 


recommend this.” 
for the best recipe entitled 


el | | *25 ‘“‘My Favorite Meat Dish for 


6 a Company dinner.’’ A_ complete 
v 









menu telling what you like best to 
serve with this meat dish must ac- 
company the recipe. For example. 
see the recipe for “Special Corned 


Pork’” and menu on page of this issue. 
$Q for the best host and hostess 
idea. Subject: Anything about 


entertaining, decorations, hors , ~ 
d’oeuvres, parties, games, cocktails, 
etc. 150 words or less. For exam- 
ples, see “Host and Hostess’’, page 


44 of this issue. 

$95 for the best idea for the home 
of your dreams. Pretend 
you're planning to build, remodel. 
or add an improvement. Youve 
always wanted a certain feature— 
now you're going to have it. A spe- 
-" cial porch? A built-in cabinet or 
shelf? New kind of dinette? More bathroom 
closet space? What’s yours? Keep it to 150 words 
or less. Rough drawings may be submitted, but 

are not a requirement. 


THE RULES ARE SIMPLE 


1. Put your name and address at the top of 
each sheet of paper. 

2. All entries for the July contest must be post- 
marked not later than midnight, July 31, 1936. 

. All ideas submitted become the property of 
SUNSET Magazine and no manuscripts will 
be returned. However, if your entry doesn't 
win a prize, it may be found suitable for 
publication, and if so will be paid for at reg- 
ular rates for editorial material. 

. Any contestant is eligible to win one or more 

or all of the prizes. 

The editors of SUNSET Magazine will be the 

judges, and all entries are to be submitted 

with the understanding that their decision 

will be final. 

In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 

awarded. 





eo 
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7. Entries are restricted to residents of the seven 


western states—California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, Utah. 


8. Prize winners will be notified by mail and 


prizes will be paid as soon as entries are 
judged. Winning entries will be published in 
the October issue of SUNSET Magazine. 
ADDRESS ALL ENTRIES TO 
THE JULY PRIZE EDITOR 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 





576 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, California 
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ing a garden untidy. They’re just smoth- 
ered by the covering and don’t get a 
chance to grow. 

Hay and straw mulches are commonly 
used by berry growers as a protection 
against spattering mud from rain and 
waterings. Berries are kept clean and 
prices are correspondingly better. 

These 6 reasons should be enough to 
convince western amateur gardeners of 
the value of gardening with mulches. It’s 
scientific gardening, and will save many 
hours of back-breaking labor in a single 
season. In new gardens where soil con- 
ditioning is almost always a problem, 
mulches have double worth. 

Of all mulching materials, peat moss 
is the best. It will absorb from 7 to 10 
times its own weight of water, will lighten 
clayey soils, and put more body into 
sandy soils. It’s clean, easy to handle, and 
has a lasting effect. Leafmold, for in- 
stance, disintegrates rapidly and is quickly 
absorbed by the soil. Great quantities 
have to be used to get real value from it. 
Then there’s the danger of introducing 
fungous diseases via leafmold. An inch 
layer of peat moss does the work of 4 
inches of leafmold, and is less expen- 
sive in the final analysis. A bale of it, 
which costs about $3, will cover an area 
of 250 square feet an inch thick. An inch 
is enough for the average garden. 

The San Diego Park Department di- 
rectors think so much of peat moss that 
they used hundreds of bales of it when 
planting shrubbery and lawns for the 
San Diego Exposition; as a result it has 
been necessary to water only twice a 
week. 

The old idea of cultivating the top 2 
or 3 inches of soil through the summer 
months for a dust mulch has been criti- 
cized by several eastern agricultural au- 
thorities. It’s now claimed that this old 
method has little merit. 

Nature’s mulch is the debris of fallen 
leaves. Since some leaves tend to bring 
about an alkaline reaction in the soil they 
can’t always be used safely. Certain other 
leaves have an acid reaction which is 
harmful to many plants. Eucalyptus and 
bay leaves should not be used for mulch- 
ing purposes, as they contain a harmful 
oil. 

Unmulched shrubs, trees, and plants, 
should be given mulches right away. 
Shrubs and trees ordinarily want them 
3 inches thick. For winter protection in 
the cold sections, 3 more inches should 
be added to mulches at first signs of 
freezing weather. Annuals and perennials 
in the flower garden do nicely with one- 
inch mulches, applied a week after the 
plants have been set out. Newly planted 
fruit trees should be mulched right after 
planting. 

Shrub and tree mulches should be re- 
placed each fall about the first of No- 
vember. Add the mulch on top of last 
year’s, since in most instances the pre- 
vious season’s mulch disintegrates and 
goes into the soil. Under no circumstances 
should the surface-feeding roots of aza- 
leas and rhododendrons be disturbed 
when applying mulches. Many alpine and 
rock plants require a mulch of granite 
chips, varying from % to % inch in size, 
applied in a layer %4 inch thick. Monu- 
ment works are the best place to obtain 
these granite chips. Renew the mulch 
each fall. Chip mulches last about a year. 
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BIF is safe, sure, easy to 
use, economical. Makes a 
fine atomized mist, stain- 
less to walls or furnishings. 
Has a floral scent. Tests 
show that it means quicker 
death to flies, moths, mos- 
quitoes, gnats, and other 
similar pests. At stores and 
all Union service stations. 











FOR YOUR 
OREGON 
VACATION 
—plan on Seaside, 
the Northwest’s 
finest beach resort 
as your destination. 
On the new Oregon 
Coast Highway 
with its string of 
spectacular new 
bridges. 


On the COOL Oregon Coast 


Plan Seaside has facilities for every 
your vacation pursuit... Swimming, 
outing fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, 
with golfing or plain resting. Fine 
we te \ this cottage and hotel accommo- 
~* folder, dations. Write for reservations 
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COMING — THE BARBECUE BAR 


The Barbecue Bar is just what you've been want- 
ing for the garden or patio. See the August issue 
of SUNSET for a picture of this new refreshment 
bar in color, with directions for building it. 











Enjoy a Barbecue in Your Garden 


MODERN BARBECUE POTS 1S 
A+ 4S LOW 


=—w Portable, simple to 

@ operate, safe; they 

charcoal broil meat 

to anew deliciousness. Enjoy smart 
fashionable barbecue parties in 
your garden. @ On sale at hard- 
ware, sporting goods stores every- 
where. Write for free booklet on 
broiling and barbecuing. 


J.M. HUNTINGTON IRON WORKS 
P.O. Box 96 La Canada, Calif. 
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FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


The Finest of the Fine 


IRIS— Plant Now 
SPECIAL SUNSET GROUP 


Good only for orders postmarked July 31, 
or earlier. 
Aurifero—Pearly lavender. Tall. 
Bravura—Lilac. Tall. 
Coppersmith—Coppery bronze. 
Gaynelle—Early yellow. 
J. J. Dean—Light and dark blue. 
Leonato—Fine tall blue. 
One each, all six iris listed above, labeled 
($1.40 value), postpaid for . $1.00 


cd 
SEEDS 


DELPHINIUM: Seed from the newly-har- 
vested crop (famous Vetterle and Reinelt 
strain) ready to plant now . . 
BROOM (tall type): From the plaque win- 
ning varieties of Sydney B. Mitchell, in full 
new color range : 


50c pkt. 


50c pkt. 
* 
ALL ITEMS IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
SENT POSTPAID 
Please add 3% sales tax in California 
e 


| Other outstanding values listed in big new. 
| Carl Salbach catalog. Write for your free 
copy while the edition lasts. 


‘CARL SALBACH 


645 Woodmont Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
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CAK JHE vacation bug is biting. 
§ Do you belong to the ad- 
te venturous class of western- 
mat ers who like to do some- 
thing different ? Do you like 
fishing and camping, trail riding or hik- 
ing? If you do, a vacation in the Mt. 
Jefferson country is an ideal one. 

Because of the rugged, undeveloped 
wilderness nature of this country, an 
area of approximately 16,000 acres in the 
northwest corner of the Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest has been designated as the 
Mt. Jefferson Primitive Area. This in- 
cludes the mountain itself, 10,500 feet 
high, the heads of Candle and Cabot 
Creeks, and all of the high Cascade Di- 
vide south to Rockpile Mountain. It also 
includes about 30,000 acres on the San- 
tiam National Forest and about 3,000 
acres on the Mt. Hood National Forest 
— a total of 49,000 acres of vacation 
country. 

The idea of this plan is to preserve as 
far as possible the original, natural con- 
dition of this rough, highly scenic local- 
ity. Only such foot and horse trails as 
are necessary for fire protection are con- 
structed. Roads aren’t permitted. The 
Oregon Skyline Trail crosses the west 
slope of this area, north and south, and 
a number of secondary trails have been 
built and plainly marked. 

Jefferson Park, about 1000 acres lo- 
cated at the base of Mt. Jefferson on 
the north side, full of clear lakes and 
green meadows, is one of the beauty 
spots of Oregon. It’s 6 miles from 

3reitenbush Lake by trail. 

Nearly all of the many lakes found in 
the Primitive Area are stocked with 
trout, and the fishing is equal to any in 
the country. 

In order to get to the Primitive Area 
from the south, turn north off the Mc- 
Kenzie Highway at Sisters, located 22 
miles northwest of Bend, and go to 
Camp Sherman. The Ranger Station at 
Camp Sherman will provide you with 
fire permit, maps, and any information 
you need, Interesting loop trips can be 
worked out by using the forest maps. 


MT. JEFFERSON 


THIS YEAR 


Horses are rented at Heisings Resort, 
3 miles from Camp Sherman, for a dol- 
lar a day. Guides cost extra. Be sure 
the horses have -all their shoes on; 
otherwise they may go lame traveling 
over the lava beds. Horse feed is plen- 
tiful. Hobbles are furnished to put on 
the horses at night. 

Nights are cold in the high altitudes, 
so take plenty of light, warm bedding, 
and a canvas tarpaulin to use as a cover 
over the bed. 

Put food in muslin bags instead of 
paper bags. Use small cans of milk. 
Take pancake flour, dried fruits, maca- 
roni, hot sauce, rice, codfish, bouillon 
cubes, etc. A 4-ounce package of quick- 
cooking coffee will go as far as a pound 
of regular coffee. It’s convenient to 
make syrup as needed by using maple 
flavoring, sugar, and water. Butter can 
be carried in an empty baking powder 
can. 

Don’t forget to take bandage, tape, 
iodine, and sunburn salve. Don’t worry 
about snake bites—you won't find any 
snakes there. Take a flashlight, and 
don’t forget matches. 

Pack your cooking utensils and food 
inside of the bedding, and tie your 
packs behind the saddles. This will save 
expense of an extra horse and the both- 
er of leading it. 

Get a campfire permit; build your 
campfire on dirt; scrape around_it; and 
EL ay. OUT! 

' 


Have a good time! 





Forests and 
Fires 


The Forest Service recommends me- 
chanical cigarette lighters as safer in 
the woods than matches. | 

Strange as it may seem, the actual fire 
destruction is one of the smaller losses 
of forest fires. The big damage comes 
through the nefarious work of wood- 
borers and through decay, both of which 
start right after the fire and get going 
full speed ahead in about 3 years. 
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Hobos 


I smell stew, see 

Their fire by the bridge, 

At the river’s edge 

Under a willow tree. 

My, what a happy crew! 

Eating mulligan, drinking brew. 

Yoo-hoo, men! How do you do? 

We make the best of it, mam. 

We live as we can, thank you. 

—ELrFriepA Martin. 
Elfrieda Marlin lives in Mill Valley, Calif. 

She’s a granddaughter of a famous old San 
Franciscan, Archdeacon John Abbot Emery. 
She was born in San Francisco and spent her 
childhood in Alaska, at old Fort Wrangell. 
She’s writing a novel, ‘‘Sugar Loaf,’’ about 
people from the Azores. 


The Book 


I love to watch the face of a friend, 

Sitting beside him at the table 

As he reads; 

Watching one expression follow another 

Where it leads 

Across his strong and pleasant features. 

I’m deep in the reading of the face of a 
friend. 


1 love to watch the face of a friend, 

Tracing the smiling lines about his eyes 

As he reads; 

Noting panther’s yellow and dreamer’s 
gray. 

Now it needs 

But mention of fine black lashes 

To finish the picture of the eyes of a 
friend. 


I love to watch the face of a friend, 
Noting steel jaw and gentle lips 
As he reads; 
Seeing in those lips the memory of 
shrewd 
And smiling deeds. 
I’m not hearing a bit of the book, 
I’m deep in the reading of the face of a 
friend. 
—PHoEBE SHELTON. 
Phoebe Shelton, who is only 17 years old, 
lives in North Bend, Wash., where she gradu- 
ates from high school this month. Besides 
writing poems, she plays the violin and ten- 
nis, and hikes and swims. Her ambitions are 


social work, preferably with children, and au- 
thorship. This is her first published poem. 


The Hiker 


Fair Tamalpais (Oh my feet!) 
You stand there grinning, while I 
climb 
And, puffing, scratch my prickly heat! 
I wish that I could swear in rhyme! 
—HELEN CRrale. 


Craigian sentiments on climbing crags. 
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FOR BEST GARDEN 
CLUB PROGRAMS 


Can Your Garden Cub Use an Extra S50 
ot $25 or $57 If 40, this (4 how to get it. 


l You hand, or mail, this advertisement to the presi- 
dent of your garden club. 


2 The president will appoint a committee (probably 
the program committee) to look after your club’s 
entry in this contest. 


This committee will write a letter (any length) de- 

scribing the best program or programs that your 
garden club has ever had. This letter, together with the 
name and address of the president of your club must be 
mailed before Oct. 1 to The Garden Editor, Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


The editors of Sunset Magazine will select the 6 
best letters, Their decision will be final. 


To the club sending the best program suggestions will 
go $50. 


To the club sending the next best program suggestions 
will go $25. 


To each of the 4 clubs sending the next best program 
suggestions will go $5. 


And to every garden club that enters this contest will go 
a free copy of the program leaflet to be compiled from 
the suggestions received in the contest. 


Your club is sure to win! If it doesn't te- 
ceive one of the cash prizes it will profit by 
the ideas given and received. Even if it (4 
summer and your garden club is vacationing, 
yout program committee should get together 


and work out 4a letter per contest entry. 








The Seattle Garden Club gets Seattle's new 
260-acre arboretum under way by its contri- 
bution of $3000, which pays for the plans. 
Dean Hugo Winkenwerder (right) and his 
assistant, Fred Leissler (left), are going over 
the plans for the Northwest's big project 


Only those garden clubs in the states Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona are eligible to compete in this contest. 
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FOR YOUR BARBECUE PIT 


No more waiting for proper coals . . . this Gar- 
den Grill is adjustable — may be easily raised or 
lowered. The steel grate and frame work is well 
braced for strength. ue Plates, Draft Doors, and 
Oven Doors available. Complete working drawings 
and instructions for building barbecue pits free 
with order. Write today for free descriptive folder. 


CALIFORNIA PLOW CO. 
810 Polhemus Street San Jose, California 











a 





TABLE SET, hand-wrought lacquered steel, with 
pottery, choice of red or green cloth and napkins, 
as shown. Service for two $5.00 or for four $6.00 
postpaid. LA CASA DE CONTENTA, P.O. Box 
401, Huntington Park, California. 


SUNSET 


BUILD YOUR OWN 


FIREPLACE. 


New Inexpensive, 
Error Proof Method 


Build with concrete blocks—then use “‘as is,” 
or refinish with plaster, tile, brick or stone. 
Anyone who can make a wooden box can 
build a scientifically correct, smokeless fire- 
place, suitable for summer cottage or per- 
(_) manent home. 
EVERY DETAIL PLANNED AND DESCRIBED IN 
CONCISE EVERYDAY LANGUAGE. More than 100 
drawings, plans, and designs. Chapters on finding your 
own sand and gravel, mixing and coloring concrete, cement 
mortar, and plaster, etc. Send for your copy now. If not 
satisfied, return book undamaged in 3 days for full refund. 

Price $1.00 postpaid, cash with order, 

or sent C. O. D., postal fee extra 
P. W. MIEGEL P. O. Box 541 
















: Oakland, Cal. 





Pottery 








POTTERY FLOWER VASE 


Made of California Clay. Flowers 
practically arrange themselves. 
Suitable for end tables, radios, 
or anyplacewith narrow ledge. 
Makes an excellent, inexpen- 
sive wedding gift or bridge 
prize. 3 beautiful colors: Ivory, 
Turquoise Blue, Sea Green. 
$1.25 postpaid 
THE POTTERY & GIFT SHOP 
34 Third Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 
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- - - WITH THIS NEW __, 

DISAPPEARING DOOR “Griizeo wirm o1savoranine D00RS 

Noiseless and perfect in operation. . . . Patented steel frame 

requires no extra wall thickness. . . . Adaptable to any door. 

See your dealer or write directly to us for further information. 
E. C. PITCHER COMPANY 


461 Market St. San Franc’sco, Calif. 
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The Adjustable Grate 
Insures An Even Heat 
The Barbecue and Grill Stove is ideal for your 
garden barbecue or country place. Fuel grate 
may be raised or lowered to secure desired heat. 
Clean and easy to use. Ruggedly constructed of 
cast iron and steel. Barbecue stove itself is 24 
inches high. Special base adds 6 inches. No 


masonry necessary — shipped ready for use. 
Write for folder and prices today. 


W. S. Weaver, Manufacturer 
1041 So. Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TARN 


BARCLAY YARN CORP... 
Dept. SU, 38 N. 9th St.. Phila.. Pa.e 
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KILLS 


PULVEX Flea Powder both 
kills all the fleas on your dog 
or cat and prevents reinfes- 
tation for days! Pulvex-ing 
only twice a month insures 
against fleas that not only 
torment your pet but may 
cause him to become infested 
with tape worms. Harmless 
to pets. It is non-irritating. 
Backed by 93 years’ experi- 
ence. Sold on money-back 
guarantee. At drug, depart- 
ment and pet stores. In 
the shaker top can, at 50c. 


(inn) PULVEX 
ee" FLEA POWDER 







































2120 DELAWARE STREET ... BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 
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Tuk-a-way Folding Bed 
The maximum in comfort, compactness and dur- 
ability. Ideal for home or camp use. Easily set 
up in one minute—no tools required. Double 
size, $11.90; Single, $9.50. At comes dealers or 
write 

LEONARD G. SADLER, Distributor 
6362 Hollywood Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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New State Law 


REQUIREMENTS 
Gs 


e 
Fully Vitaminized 
—Mineralized 

















3-SECOND FLEA 





KILLS FLEAS IN 3 SECONDS 
ONLY 3SECONDS TO APPLY 


DOUBLE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Simply rub on one 
place to KILL every flea. Works like magic. 3-02. can 50c at 
all drug and pet stores, or direct. FREE SAMPLE 


AGENTS WANTED, D.E.CORDES, Dept.S7, San Bruno, Calif. 














Cleans Plates, Bridges 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE CAN 


A’DENT quickly, safely, removes Stains, Nico- 

tine, Unclean Deposits from every type plate or 

& removable bridge. Prevents embarrassing ‘‘plate 
breath.’’ Goes 3 times as far. Scientifically pre- 
pared, used by Dentists. Ac Druggists, guaran- 

5 teed. For free sample write R. G. Binyon 
A DENT « Co., Dept. B, San Francisco, Calif. 





BOOK — “Raising & Training Dogs’’ 
Write “DR. ROSS’ — Los Alamitos, Cal. 


Cals 


FREE 

















NOR‘CLIFF CATTERY 


Siamese and Persian Cats and Kittens for sale. 
All from champion and blue ribbon registered 
stock. Several colors — studs at service. 
Show Kittens at Pet Prices 
MRS. JAMES H. CLIFTON 
Phone: DElaware 6851 
147 Winchester St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Cfardening Specials 












BEFORE destructive forces get in their work, call 
DAVEY for Free inspection and estimate. 
It costs no more for genuine 





SURGERY CO., LTD. 


— Fresn LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bldg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 


SKILL - KNOWLEDGE RESPONSIBILITY 

















SHREDDED SPENT TANBARK 


Wonderful for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Camel- 
lias and all plants requiring acid soil. 
Prominent Western landscape architects specify it 
for children’s playgrounds. Won’t stain or soil. 
Good for garden paths, horse shows, riding acad- 
emies and dog kennels. NOT EXPENSIVE. 


Apply to: A. B. PATRICK CO. 
1700 Fairfax Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 





FREE SHOW 


FUCHSIAS AND BEGONIAS 


Thousands of specimen plants in full bloom now. 
An ideal time to round out your collection, or get 
the correct names of varieties you want to get later. 
H. L. BAAKE & SON NURSERY 
2616 S. Sawtelle Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif. 
Between Pico and Venice Boulevards 








Martin's Iris are noted for their 
colorful and healthy bloom. . 
12 fine Iris, properly labeled, 
sent postpaid for only $1.00. 


Large Garden Collection, 25 

SPECIAL fine varieties, properly labeled, 
for only $2.00 eon aid — A 
REAL tRIS VALU 


MARTIN’S Write for catalog 
GARDENS—6621 Moraga Ave., Oakland, Calif. 














Plant IRIS Now! 


World's finest catalog of world's finest iris. 
Spring bulbs and Selected Seed Special- 
ties also included. A postcard request 
brings this big new catalog. 


CARL SALBACH 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





The best new developments in breeding of 


Tub. Begonias & Delphinium 


will be on display during July and August in 
our Nursery. Visitors welcome. 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 


Calling All 
Gardeners! 


Sunset’s Garden Editor has contacted 
owners of outstanding gardens from Se- 
attle to San Diego, and asked them to 
permit Sunset readers to drop in this 
summer. Send 6 cents in stamps for the 
guide list to fine western gardens. 


Get This New 
Perennial Chart 


A list of worthwhile biennials and per- 
ennials, telling when to plant them and 
where, has just been prepared by the 
Sunset Garden Dept., and may be had for 
3 cents in stamps. 


How to Make 
Cuttings 


Send for the booklet How to Make Cut- 
tings if you’re interested in propagating 
plants and shrubs. Now’s the time to 
make half-ripened wood cuttings, and 
this booklet tells and shows how. Sent 
for 10 cents postpaid. 


Garden Problems 
Answered 


Are insects eating your roses? Were 
your delphiniums troubled with mildew? 
Do you know when to prune wisteria? 
These and other garden questions gladly 
answered by Sunset Garden Dept., if 
you'll enclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope with your request. 

Address letters and requests to the 
Garden Dept., Sunset Magazine, 576 Sac- 
ramento St., San Francisco. 


TO PEP THINGS UP 


ask your dealer for 









/ PLANT 
FOOD 


For feluite4 th 
GROWTH- ~— NITROGEN 


ORUS 


ARAL) TASH 





GROWERS FERTILIZER otek 


1Use GROZ-IT SHEEP MANURE 
for enriching and mellowing your soil 





Destroy green weeds with fire 


Yards, gravel drives, walks, 
etc., can be quickly and ef- 
fectively cleaned by the 


KER-O-KIL 


scorching process. Burn fire 
trails while weeds are still 
green. KER-O-KIL solves your 
weed problem. Prices within 
reach of all. Write for FREE 
Bulletin 127-S. 








Bu KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 


See" BRANNAN 5T. 


‘SS SAN FRANCISCO.CALIF 








METCO A NON-POISONOUS slug and 
snail destroyer that kills by con- 
tact. 
i R 0 fe Also a soil stimulator which pro- 
duces greener lawns and more 
gf sone and plants 


OX | D E er by Leading Dealers 


SCHMIEDELL & CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
104 Clay Street San Francisco 




















@ HARDY PERENNIALS 


anor plants of Carnations, Giant Delphiniums, 
Rehmannias, Marguerites, Gerberas, and Double 
Shasta Daisies. @ 12 plants $1.00 Postpaid. 
Milliken’s Nursery, Claremont, California 











MIL-DU-SPRA 
For Control of Mildew 


On Roses, Euonymus and other 
Shrubs and Plants subject to Mildew 


Ask Your Dealer 
Roberts Co., Distributors, Burlingame, Calif, 
































Grape Hyacinths 3 ese 


“Heavenly Blue” for your garden. A wonderful flower for early Spring 
FREE Scxtt2 butts. it names an and addresses of 10 fo flower x gardenere 
included with order._ WRITE FOR COMPLETE UST TED WN COLORS 


CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 5166, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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AN IRIS OPPORTUNITY. Fifty assorted, equal to 50c 
varieties, by express, $1. Prepaid to zone 3 for $1.25. Ten extra 
fine or 20 good sorts,labeled, prepaid, $1. Iris Bargain List free. 
JULY SPECIALS. C ollections of Fall blooming amaryllids: 
Dutch Bulbs or Cacti and Succulents. Send for lists you want. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S La Verne, California 








With a Thompson Sprinkling System it’s so 
easy to keep your lawn in perfect condition . . . 
and economical too. “Twenty minutes watering 

.. twice a week” by simply furning the sprink- 
ler valve and your lawn will stay green and 
fresh during these hot summer days. Plan to- 
day to install s Thompson Sprinkling System. 

Send for FREE literature. 


Systems 


Sprinkling 


Thompson Mfg. Co., 2251 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Columbia, California, in the world of yesterday 


Every month in Sunset Land there 
are places to go, things to do, but July 
and August are the traditional vacation 
months. They are the lazy days, the 
time of year when we leave a wide, 
smooth highway to follow a mountain 
trail that winds slowly toward a peace- 
ful horizon. The time of year when we 
trade the car for a sure-footed cowpony, 
a good bed for a backache. The time of 
year when there’s more glamour in the 
blacksmith shop of an old ghost town 
than in all of Hollywood. 

When, but in the lazy months, would 
steal 5 
minutes of a precious day to study the 


a hard-headed business man 


spokes in the wheel of a nasturtium 
leaf ? When else could the best gardener 
in the block look at the lawn that was 
once his prize and joy and say, “Go on, 
be a hay field—I’m going fishing.’’ When 
else would a poet be so likely to write 


and the world so likely to read: 


I want live things in their pride to 
remain, 

I will not kill one grasshopper vain, 

Though he eats a hole in my shirt 
like a door. 

I let him out, give him one chance 
more. 

Perhaps, while he gnaws my hat in 
his whim, 

Grasshopper lyrics occur to him. 


Yes, these are the lazy months — the 
siesta of the year, the time for getting 
acquainted with the little fellows of the 
fields and writing poetry about them. 
Pooh, Pooh and Tut, Tut on the fellows 
who used to teach in school that July and 
August were each given 31 days because 
of the Caesar boys. Those wise old calen- 
dar makers weren't thinking of Julius 
and Augustus at all; they wanted to make 
July and August extra long so that you 
could crowd them full of happy memories. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


JULY 
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Irs a great thing to be lazy! George 
Post, the young artist who painted the 
delightful scene at the top of this page, 
couldn’t have done it except in a lazy 
mood. Vachel Lindsay, who wrote the 
grasshopper poem that just jumped up at 
you, couldn’t have done it if he had been 
an up-and-coming salesman. You can’t be 
a vacationer worthy of the name unless 
you let down and be frankly good-for- 
nothing. 

In your slumping, however, it might 
be well to take a tip from the artists and 
poets. With what seems perpetual lazi- 
ness on their part, they have a strength 
and ambition that the rest of us lack. 
With a twist of the word, a stroke of 
the brush, they are able to make a sum- 
mer’s day stand still so that all who come 
its way in later years can enjoy it. 

Like the artists and poets why not 
make your vacation days live long by 
making a permanent record of what you 
see and hear and feel? Why not take 
along the camera, or try your hand at 
sketching, or write poems about the 
mountains you climb, or keep a log of 
what you do each day, or collect sea 
shells? Why not bring home something 
from your vacation to supplement your 
memories? Why not make a collection 
of cabin ideas, camping tips, and good 
places to eat, for Sunset? We are in the 
market for such. 

There are more vacation places, more 
vacation possibilties in Sunset Land than 
anywhere else in the world. So find your 
place in the sun (or shade), whether it’s 
in your own doorway or on top of the 
world, and enjoy, to the fullest, the lazy 
days that are yours. And whether your 
vacation time is counted by hours or days 
or weeks, shift from high gear into shift- 
lessness. Drop into the tempo of the 
quiet places. “Know peace and beauty 
and the leisure which builds the soul.” 


Every year about this time letters be- 
gin to drift in to Sunset from garden 
clubs all over the West, asking Garden 
Editor Gillespie to help them plan their 
yearly programs. But Garden Editor Gil- 
lespie knows that several hundred heads 
are better than one, and so he is coming 
right back at the clubs and asking for 
their ideas. In other words he is working 
out a system whereby every garden club 
program committee helps every other 
garden club program committee. The plan 
starts with a contest this month with 
cash prizes awarded for best program 
suggestions. Turn back to page 62 for 
details of this contest, then turn to your 
telephone and call up the president of 
your club, while we turn the leaf of the 
calendar and call it a day.—L.R. 
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Western Auto Supply Co. 


Now in Our 2lst Ye 
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Fishing 


Tackle, too 









In the Outing Depart- 
ments of most of our 
stores you will find 
proven tackle for 
every type of Western 
fishing . . . expertly 
selected for real serv- 
ice . . . and offered 
at typical “Western 
Auto” savings. 
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Western Giant Batteries Penn Supreme Pennsylvania Oil 
Wizard and Wasco Batteries Wear-well Pennsylvania Oil 
Auto Electrical Needs Long Run Western Oil 


Long Run Auto Greases Supreme Graphoid Lubricants 
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Service to Motorists 
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-from a complete 


Camping Outfit 


down toa Tent Peg... at 
Prices that SAVE You Money 


When each summer breeze stirs restless memories of winding road .. . of 
shaded dell . . . or rushing stream, there’s no use fighting off that Gypsy urge 
much longer! It’s time RIGHT NOW to overhaul the camping outfit—to 
bring it up to date, or plan a new one. . . and there’s no better place to go 
for what you need than “Western Auto”! In the Outing Department of any 
Western Auto Supply Company store you'll find all that is new and practical 
... everything you need for greater comfort and convenience . . . and prices 
that enable you to own a better outfit for less. 
Tents ¢ Beds © Cots ¢ Mattresses ¢ Chairs ¢ Tables ¢ Cooking Utensils 
Stoves ¢ Canteens © Vacuum Bottles ¢ Outing Jugs ¢ Lunch Kits e 
Outing Refrigerators ¢ Luggage Carriers ¢ Duffle Bags ¢ Baby Seats ¢ and 
ane cntle naietal priced to save i ae + . 





















 Bierytides | Auto Accessories of all kinds Western Air Patrol Home Radios 
a ie Gee Tools and Repair Parts Motorola Auto Radios 

at o Saving | Cleaning and Polishing Needs Garden Hose and Sprinklers 
ees - Paints for Home and Car Bicycles and Accessories 
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